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COLLEGE DEBTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



MB. THOMAS TOMEINS DOES AN ACT OF 
DISINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. 



Mb. Thomas Tomkins, wine-merchant, and 
holder of the civic dignity of Alderman of 
the city of Oxford, was sitting in his counting- 
house, mounted on a high stool, in the rear of 
a capacious desk, the top of which was 
hedged around by a series of Uttle mahogany 
pillars, placed closely together, and surmounted 
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by a narrow mahogany rim, by way of orna- 
mentation^ and in order to Mr. Aldernian Tom- 
kinfe^s better seclusion for the study of his 
Ledger and Day-book, from the vulgar gaze. 
He was a little man, with little twinkling eyes 
deeply set in his head, and was clothed in an 
office suit of fusty black. His forehead could 
not be strictly called either high or low. 
The grey hair by which it was surmounted 
stood stiffly up as though the said civic dig* 
nitary's head had been a hair-brush. The 
noBo, possibly firom. over^^tudy in \xi» sancteini 
or, possibly, from his pers^y^jwiipe' in tasting 
his wines so as to find out what they lacked, 
and to make them the more to his customers' 
liking, was just a little red ; and he had at 
all times a pei^. behind his left ear tha^; helped 
to in^part to him aa important famsiiQes^ air« 

Mr. Aldorman Tomkins was a prosperoaa 
ms^n. The little world which from 14» alti- 
tude in the civic firmament he sh^ down the 
benign light of his smiles, was fully awaw: of 
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tliis (to Tomkins) not unpleasant fact It was 
a fact written in invisible characters on the 
riuh, gay-coloured dreBses of Mrs. Tomkina, 
and her two somewhat stately and supposed- 
to-be ambitious daughters, the Misses Matilda 
and Jemima Tomkins. The Alderman, too, 
was a meek, compliant husband, and an in- 
dulgent father : rather prone, when asked for 
money by the said ladies of his household, 
to talk to them in a dispirited tone, as though 
he were on the eve of bankruptcy, but never 
withholding from their unrelenting grasp, all 
the money they had asked him £br. Whence 
it came to pass that the obsequious world of 
which Mr. Thomas Tomkins was a fixed star 
did him the favour of whispering from ear to 
ear that he was utterly in ignorance of what 
he was really worth. 

It was the morning of Commemoration 
Day, and though, as yet, the city clocks had 
scarcely sounded the hour of nine, all Oz^foird 
was astir with excitement. A. glorious sum- 
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mer's day had opened upon the angnst seat 
of learning, and the streets Trere gradaally 
being thronged by groups of cheerftd-looting 
people wbose spirits had evidently kept pace 
with the rise in the barometer. And Mr. 
Thomas Tomkins might have been seen early 
that morning in his counting-house, after 
having paid a yet earlier visit to his cellars, 
out of which he had brought sundry bottles, 
had drawn the corks and tasted the contents, 
and tested the bouquet of each, till a look of 
benign contentment had settled over his 
features. And just as in the spirit of order 
for which the Alderman was'dislinguished, he 
had stationed the said bottles all in a row, 
with reference to the sliding scale in their 
prices, and had placed half-a-dozen clean 
glasses in their immediate vicinity, two Uni- 
versity men were ushered in. 

Thereupon the wine-merchant rose and 
bowed, said something about the morning 
which appeared to have no particular interest 
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for his visitors and then the more solid, busi* 
ness part of the interview commenced, 

" Well, Tomkins, here I am you see, and 
a friend with me, about that bill, you know." 

'* Yes, sir, I remember perfectly," returned 
the wine-merchant, putting on a little more 
coldness, and apparent embarrassment of man* 
ner. " We will have a little more conversation 
about that matter, if you please, gentlemen. 
I am always sorry for the undergraduate- 
gentlemen of the University who are situated 
as you are, Mr. Grantley. Of course a man 
of my years and experience must know some- 
thing about the dangerous shoals and quick- 
sands of Oxford life. I have known many 
goodly wrecks take place upon them, gentle- 
men. And I assure you that when those 
wrecks took place, the mischief didn't end 
there. It didn't indeed. I have been look- 
ing over my books this morning, and you 
wouldn't believe how many bad debts Fve 
made lately— I have indeed — and, just now, 



wfaeu the gentlemen are going down, business 
is BO far from brisk with me, and tbere ate so 
many calls npon me as a tradesman who al- 
ways pays ready-money for his wines, that I 
don't know— I don't indeed — " 

" Yoa don't mean to say you can't keep 
yonr word, Tomkins ?" asked Grantley, with 
looks and tones of consternation, feeling in* 
deed as thongh a stream of cold perspiration 
were stealing over him. 

" Well, sir, I was a coming to that. You 
don't know the risks we mn in helping gentle- 
menin this way. My banker's account is — " 

** Oh ! hang your banker's account I 1 
only wish I had stich a one. Do keep your 
word, there's a good fellow — forty pounds 
payable in three months— and put me out of 
my misery. I positively dare not face the 
governor, yon know, till this matter's settled. 
And I thought there was to be no diffieully 
about it so long as I could get a fnend tb 
back tbe bill." 
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^^Toti see, sir/* replied Mr. Tomklns, 
kaitlSng his b)row8, pursing up hia lips, and 
otherwise looking the very personificatioti Of 
perplexity, " yoa see, sir, I'm very anxiouis to 
setve you— very tnnchao ; but — I don't know; 
I teally don't." Here the speaker related 
into silences. 

" Well, what's to be done ?" asked Grant- 
ley, impktiendy. 

The wine m^chant awoke from his reverie, 

^ May I ask yotif name, sir f * (to Lock- 
w^d). " I haven't had the honour of your 
cuirtom yet, I believe." 

**No," teturaed Lock wood, ** I don't take 
wftae, as a general rule." 

Ma-. Totnkitts looked iato his face a litiJe 
curiously. Possibly he was speculating in 
secret as to the solvency of a man whd had 
£K> Mo<ek of wine in his rooms. But thfere 
was that in Lock wood's face -that could in* 
s^ire no out witb distrnert;. 

**You feel perfectly able to bear the burdeti 
of tlu6 joJbt fiectnity, sir?*^ 
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" Of course he does," interrupted Grantley. 
^^ My friend's fiither is a gentleman of large 
property in Lancashire, and in all probabiHiy 
will get supplied with wine from home, as has 
been the case with me ; but that I find my 
hampers are so soon emptied. Mr. Lockwood 
isn't so pestered with men in his rooms as I 
am. 

" I see, sir — doesn't boat, or hunt ?" 

" Exactly. He's as steady as old Time.*' 

*' Very glad to hear you say so, sir, and 
can quite believe it. He carries the look of 
it in his face. Well, now look here, gentle- 
men. I don't want to break my word with 
you, Mr. Grantley, sir, and must see what 
can be done. You say you want forty 
pounds ?" 

" Yes." 

" And I promised to give it you — you know 
on what terms." 

^^ Exactly ; and we are here to accede to 
those terms." 

^^ Yes ; but if I find it necessary to modify 
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them a little, possibly you may not mind it. 
The times are hard with me just now." 

" How modify ? What do you mean T* 

** Well, in this way. Suppose I give yoa 
part of the sum you want in money, and part 
m wine ? 

"That won't do, Tomkins, What's the 
use of men having wine in their rooms when 
they're going down ?" 

" Oh I of course not, sir. But you may be 
going out together to the lakes or to the sea, 
and during the three months could easily get 
rid of — say three dozen of wine. Now, do 
just taste this port, gentlemen, at forty-eight. 
You never met with anything like it for age, 
flavour, and bouquet at the price ; and this 
rich, nutty sherry — not so much heat in it as 
others — at fifty-two." 

Grantley was beginning by this time to 
look utterably miserable, and Lockwood wore 
a look of perplexity, rendered comical by a 
certain expression of wonderment how it 
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might ati end, that h&d stolen over hib 
features.. 

" Bnt you gee, Totoklns, we're not going 
to the lakes, or the sea— or, at least, certeitily 
not at pregent. My £nend and I are going 40 
my father's in the country." 

"Then you wodd perhaps allow me to re- 
serve three dozen of this really splendid wine, 
one dozen and a half of each, for your con- 
sumption after the Tication ?" asked Tomkins 
with his blandest smile. 

Grantley saw that resistance was hopeless. 

" Oh ! send the wine by all means aft^ the 
Long." 

"To your rooiQB, sir?" 

" Tes ; and now for the settlement of tine 
other matter," and he restlessly took oat fais 
watch. 

"Very well, gentlemen," said Mr. Tom- 
kins, brightening up a little firom lus dejec- 
tion, " then I shall hare phasttre in bandoig 
over to you the som of-^et me see-^he wine 



tvffi be Bdven powads tea^^tbe s^m of thiltjr*^ 
imb ^xm&n tm^ if you ^ai just eign y<y« 
«attie* to a feill, I will now proceed to dt«w 
out. And it is a source of pleasure to me to 
help you, I am sure." 

80 Mr. Thomas Tomkins drew up a docu- 
ment in a very business-like manner, by 
which Mr. Edward Grantley and Mr. Walter 
Lockwood bound themselves to pay to him, 
the said Thomas Tomkins, one or the other 
of them, jointly, or severally, the sum of fifty 
pounds in three months, from the date of the 
said document having its existence. And 
Edward Grantley and Walter Lockwood 
signed their names thereto, and the former 
received a cheque for the diminished sum of 
thirty-two pounds, ten shillings, and were 
politely bowed out by the benevolent alder- 
man, who, as the streets were still filling, and 
the bells ringing merrily, thought perhaps 
business might not press much upon him for 
that day, and so rubbed his hands together, 
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took ont the pen from behind his ear, and 
took in the morning air, as he stood on the 
threshold of his domicile, where it opened 
into the hvuj street. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE COMMEMORATION — LOCKWOOD UNDER 

A DARK CLOUD. 



On leaving the beneyolent Tomldns, Grantley 
proceeded to the bank, had his cheque cashed, 
went to the widow of the late livery-stable 
keeper, and paid to her the account in full, 
then went to Stubbs's, the tobacconist, and 
startled that worthy tradesman into a mood 
of profound reverence and admiration for his 
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ondergradoate coBtomer by ofFering to make 
him the happy recipient of half the bill be 
had against him, and expressing his sorrow 
that he was short jast then, and couldn't pay 
it in full. 

8tubbs, who had never expected to see the 
money for at least a year or two, actually 
laughed benevolently lat the idea of Grantley 
having troubled himself so much about bo 
ridiculously small a bill, and even went so 
far as to recommend his customer to pocket 
his lenan^ ■ttgeia fot -aaeth«r tw^vemonth at 
least ; but Gna&y 'o^n«eti«ed to receive the 
half of the account proffered to him, on 
Grrantley'a explanation that he was really 
afntid to tell his ifother iiow much he -and his 
fitiends bud smoked <away ; land thai now he 
ccuid say that he wtie :indefated in only half 
that sum for piipes, cigars, and tobacco. 

On omergiEkg Srosi Stubbs's iho$k, tlie fiiends 
saw a ydlow-hodied ehanot rolling heavily 
over the pavemeiBit, irint^ ith«y &U«rwed with 



an e^clami&tioti <t( delight M it took its way 
towards the *^ Mitre ** stables. 

The heir of Sit Andrew Maoculloch had 
mudd a slight tnistake, as it will appeat, in 
his assertion that ^^ Grantley's governor was 
in Oxford" on the night before the Oomi- 
m^onoration. Bift undeniably ike said 
" governor" was in Oxford now, and with him 
were Mrs. Gtamtley, Agnes, and Uncle Busby. 

There was no time for anything more than 
the common salutations between the fiiends, 
for Mrs. Grantley and Agnes had to be taken 
to the gallery in the theatre set apart for 
ladies, and which by the time they arrived 
WAS already rather inconvenimtly full ; And 
Mr. Busby, introduced by the rector^ an old 
M«A« of the Utiiversity, had afterwsurds to 
find as much room &r his round, portly pet*- 
son as he possibly could, where every inch '^f 
space thsst had been vacant, seemed already 
to bave been taken <up, in the >area of tbe 
building. 

tha iheatiA iras n^\ in a state ^xf ^et. 
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as the two gentlemen worked their way, 
with difficalty, into their seats ; the first re- 
solt of the attempt to do so being that the 
Bqnire was jammed in between his clerical 
friend on the one eide, and another graduate 
member on the other, where he had not a 
sufficient space to sit down in^ bat looked like 
a fall-grown man straggling absurdly to 
wedge his way into a baby's chair. 

"Three cheers for the old gentleman in 
blue coat and brass buttons, sitting on the 
parson's knees 1" sounded from the under- 
gradaates* gallery. 

The cheers were ^ven, while Unde Busby, 
not caring to attract so much notice^ was still 
stmggliog manfully to get a seat, withont 
ronning the risk of breaking the thigh-bones, 
or crashing in the ribs of his right and left- 
hand nraghboura. 

The clergyman on hia left was a tall, thin 
man, and was seated near the edge of the 
bench. 

" Move up, sir, you'll cioBh the old gentle- 
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man into a pulp/' saluted the ears of the tall, 
thin clergyman from the undergraduates' 
gallery. He rose immediately, with an 
amused glance upward at his merry brethren^ 
and as he stood, Mr. Busby seemed, for the 
first time, to be aware that he had bought his 
eomfortable seat at the expense of his reverend 
neighbour's discomfort. This troubled him. 

" No, no, sir," said he, in quick pufe of 
breath, and loudly enough to be heard on all 
sides ; " I beg your pardon : Church first : 
I'll stand." 

This created an uproar of mingled laughter 
and applause from the undergraduates, one 
of whom, as it subsided, called out to the 
squire — 

" Give us a song, sir. Do you know ' The 
Good Old English Gentleman ? Sing up." 

Uncle Busby looked up merrily, and was 
about to rise, when the rector whispered 
something in his ear, and he relapsed into a 
state of quiescence. 
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The undergraduates meanwhile^ from their 
height above those on the floor of the build^ 
ing, had discovered a Yacant seat, and bene- 
V4>lentl3r invited the tall, thin clergyman to 
tnifcke for it 

Then follotved the usual hearty outcries, 
de^ite the positive mandates issued by thte 
Vice-chancellor and proctors, by which the 
undergraduates were called upon to observe 
a teverent silence during the sitting of that 
august assembly. 

" The ladies in blue," ** the ladies in 
white," &c., " the ladies who are engaged,'* 
*' the ladies who want to be engaged," " the 
ladies who don't want to be engaged" (a few 
faint cheers, overpowered by groans), '^the 
ladies who will never be engaged" (loud cries 
of " no, no"), ** the married ladies," *' the 
unmarried ladies of all ages" (vociferous 
cheers), " the senior proctor" (loud groans), 
" the junior proctor" (vociferous cheers), " the 
University members/' &c., &t. 



Then there was ^ stiddeti pame, ^8 the 
undetgraduateB ^etoeived there was a t^om^ 
motion in the body of the theati^, which they 
attrihuted to the possibility that the bedel^ 
stationed near the folding doors, had heard 
the foot-&lls of the procession advancing 
from without. 

Bat the bedel was deceived, and the com- 
motion below for the present subsided. 

"Three cheers for the poker I*' brought 
forth a round of applause for the bedel, who 
was watching at tihe door. 

" Three cheers for the Pope l'* brought on 
a Morm of hisses and groans. 

Then the undergraduates picked out a few 
of the strangere in the tfrea of the building, 
distinguishing them by description of t&eir 
locality, age, dress, personal appeamnoe, and 
the like. 

Then a rapid movement of the bedel to« 
wurds the doors; this time he was right 
THie organ poured forth a crtream oi melody, 
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ihitt expanded into a foil body of sound as 
the procession entered. Besides tbis, a sonnd 
eokood tbroagb tbe theatre, like the rush of 
■ome great wave breaking into seething foam 
on tbe shore. It was the sound that pro- 
ceeded from the simultaneous rise to their 
foet of the ladies :— intensified by tbe rustling 
of their dresses —as tbe procession entered. 

And a noble procession it was — a spectacle 
calculated almost to heave the heart out 
of its place. Tbe Vice-Chancellor, tbe 
Proctors, tbe Heads of Houses, a dozen 
Bishops, in lawn sleeves, as nearly like 
tbe whiteness of the driven snow as tbe re- 
sources of tbe laundry conld make them, 
various veteran officers of tbe army and navy 
in uniform, and distinguished judges in their 
robes of office, accompanied by foreign nota- 
bilities, with faces embrowned by Continental 
suns — -upon whom the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was to be conferred, with the consent 
of tbe Doctors and Masters, and with or 
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without that of the bachelors and under- 
graduates. 

Then began the proceedings of the day ; 
the Vice-Chancellor's Latin speech, the com- 
plimentary Latin speeches, short and to the 
point, of the Public Orator, as he introduced 
each candidate for the D.O.L. degree, the 
Oreweian Oration in honour of the founders 
and benefactors of the University, and the 
Latin and English Prize Poems and Essays, 
recited by the successful candidates from the 
rostrum — each in order. 

And still from the undergraduates' gallery 
came forth occasional interruptions. 

A learned scholar, on whom a colonial 
bishopric had lately been conferred, came 
forward in front of the assembled conclave of 
dignitaries, and the Public Orator was getting 
hot with excitement, as he sounded forth his 
praises in the Latin tongue. 

'* Draw it mild, sir," was suggested to him 
from above. 
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Then caxae the luvitatiQn, uttered in, tones 
of magnificent dignity by the ChanqeUor— 
" Placetne vohis, dommi doctores^ placetw vobis 

" Non nohidj dommey^ said a single voice 
from the gallery ; and a right reverend 
bishop looked np, and good-humour edly 
smiled at the pun, intrusive a^ it was^ 

And after the Vice^Chaneellor had been 
requested to ait down, and give place to a 
gentleman who would sing a comic song-«-a 
request, of course, that £^11 unheeded on his 
dignified ears, and after the Public Orator, in 
the midst of the Creweian Oration, had been 
requested to ** shut up and give the rest to- 
morrow,'' and had been complimented on his 
bright &ce and good looksr^and after the 
various successfril competitors for tibe Latin 
and English prizes had each received his 
meed of praise for any good hit, or noble 
sentiment, or fluenoy wid spirit of diction 
that marked his composition — applause heigh- 
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teoed and sweetened by the waving of ladles' 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and their smiles and 
^rhispers, the Sheldonian Theatre diagoi:ged 
its living and animated contents again into 
the streets-^the dons in dignified procession 
first, the ladies gliding oat ^^ slow-moving 
without step," as Milton haa it, ne^t^^the 
M*A.'a and their friends in the area in pro- 
miscnons groups, and the bachelors and 
undergraduates, in chaotic disorder, last of 
all. The proceedings of Commemoration-dfiy) 
so fiir as the Sheldonian Theatre is ooncemed, 
were for that year over. 

Meanwhile, Grantley and his Steeple-I^or- 
ton friends had adjourned to his rooms, where 
the rector and the squire were standing chat- 
ting- together by the fire-place, while the 
ladie^ were engaged in the curious inapectjon 
of the young undwgraduate's sitling-room. 

Mrs, Grantley'9 eyes were moist with feel- 
ing, partly the result of the noble prooeed- 
iug^ fijhe had been watching in the Sheldonian 
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k father, who were still standing on the 
■ng. 
►reotor'a face seemed to be a little 



■It's a splendid mirror, my boy," he 

as he looked meaningly into his 

" Yon couldn't have got all that 

sent glass and gilding for a small 

[ hope you haven't got into debt for 

■antley looked red and restless, but made 

ply- 

Vnd positively, you cut out your old 
r completely in other things. When I 
a student here, my rooms were much 
plainly furnished than yours." 
rhe young dog's got in all these pictures 1 
>ie walls since I was here last," com-J 
'ted TTncle Busby, with a haIf-«Dxioiu 
i-diapleaaed look. 
' There is nothing here, sir, that yoa would ' 
VOL. n. 
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not see iti many other men's roonoB," said 
Grantley, apologetically. 

" Well, well— so it may be ; but there's a 
difference between the finances of the son of 
a conntry parson, and those of the men yon 
refer to. I don't like all this waste, Edward," 
said the rector, rathet sharply. 

He had read all the nncomfortabla fore- 
bodings that were passing through hie wife's 
mind, and had caught a glimpse of her troubled 
countenance. 

** All shall be paid for soon, sir," replied 
Grantley, curtly, and in a tone that depre- 
cated any further comments upon his newly- 
aoquired possesions. 

It was an unwelcome task for the rector to 
find any farther fault with his son, of whom 
he was doatingly fond, and of whose prin- 
ciples he thought very highly. After a while 
be even foand an excuse for this profuse 'ex- 
penditure. 
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" I have it, squire/' he said, with a merry 
look at Mr. Basby, and a side-glance at his 
wife, " he's thinking of the future. You're 
laying in a stock of ftimiture before you be- 
come a benedict, eh, Edward?" 

'^Tes, sir; as one who is an engaged man, 
it must be a happiness to me to think that 
everything here may be Madeline's as well 
as mine.'* 

^^ A bad excuse for spending your money 
like a fool," retorted the squire, unrelenting. 

Grantley's countenance fell. 

Lockwood was scarcely conscious of the 
conversation that was going on bdtween the 
three other gentlemen. Agnes and he were 
intent on the examination of a beautifully 
illustrated volume, descriptive of a tourist's 
sojourn in North Wales, and they had per- 
fectly agreed together as to the loveliness of 
a certain sequestered pass among the moun- 
tains, at which they had been looldn^. 

^* A lovely spot for aTacation ramble,*' com- 

C 2 
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mented Lockwood. *' Eooms in that cottage 
under the brow of the hill, so close to that 
silvery mill-stream and waterfall, and plenty of 
books with one. I feel as though I could sit 
there all day, getting ready for the schools." 

"You are such a book-worm, Edward 
says, Mr. Lockwood. But wouldn't you be 
frightfiiUy moped, all alone there?" asked 
Agnes, innocently. 

Lockwood thought not. 

" Well, I don't think I can quite feel with 
you here," returned Agnes. " I think one 
wants some companion of kindred tastes with 
one's own in such a lovely spot as that is. I 
should feel chill and desolate, I think, among 
those bleak mountains, without having some 
one to talk to about them. In my opinion, 
beautiful scenery can't be quite enjoyed by a 
mere solitary — a sort of recluse from his kind. 
It looks selfish, doesn't it, Mr. Lockwood? 
Don't you think so ?" 

" I beg your pardon ; did you say some one 
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was selfish ?" asked Lockwood. His thouglits 
were wandering just then. 

Agnes laughed as she replied— 

" No. I merely said it looked selfish for 
any one to like to have beautiful scenery all 
to themselves. Don't you think so ?" 

"I believe in the pleasures of congenial 
companionship as much as you do,'' re- 
turned Lock wood. ^^ I assure you it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to anticipate my 
sojourn under your father's roof during the 
^ Long.' I am afraid I was thinking of that 
when I missed something you said just now. 
Edward and I, you know, are more like 
brothers than friends to each other." 

"I am very glad Edward likes — that is 
you like Edward — so much," replied dear 
little Agnes. And she blushed as she spoke, 
for her words came from the heart. 

But Lockwood listened, like a blunt-witted 
fellow that he was, and hadn't the sense to 
perceive a tithe of the pleasant deductions 
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that might have been drawn irom her 
words. 

" Is Mr. Lockwood here, sir ?" asked Bobert, 
who had jnst been admitted. 

Lockwood came forward. 

"Please, sir, here's a letter for you the 
porter just gived me. He said you'd most 
likely be here, sir ; and the Dean wants to 
see you, sir, before you go down." 

Lockwood took the letter. It was from his 
father. He apologised to Agnes for opening 
it. At first sight of its contents he staggered 
and grew deadly pale. 

" Mr. Lockwood ! Mr. Lockwood I Oh ! 
papa, what's the matter?" 

All gathered round him. Mrs. Grrantley 
proffered her vinaigrette, and Lockwood was 
too faint to refuse it. 

" My father I" he gasped, " my poor dear 
father V 

"My dear fellow, do tell us what's the 
matter," entreated Edward, with his arm 
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round his friend's shoulder. "Is your 
father—" 

** No," replied Lockwood, guessing what he 
was about to ask, " not dead, but — " 

"What? Do tell me, there's a dear fel- 
low." 

*^ Buined I" replied his friend. " Buined ; 
that's all," in a tone of despair. 

Mr. Grantley sat down on one side of him, 
and the Bquire on the other. Agnes looked 
for a moment as pale as her brother's friend, 
and then shed tears fast and plentifrilly. 

** Oh ! Miss Grantley, pray don't," earnestly 
entreated Lockwood, rising and struggling for 
composure himself. " I ought not — It was 
very thoughtless in me to give way so much, 
but I didn't expect this. It's so fearfully un- 

looked for." 

" My dear Walter," urged Mrs. Grantley, 
as lovingly as though he had been her own 
son, " keep up your heart. Trust in God ; 
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:»II will be well. We all feel for yon so very 
much,'* 

And she spoke nothing but the truth, for all 
hearts in that room yearned to comfort bim, 
including that of Agnes, though she didn't 
know exactly how to set abont it, and so only 
cried, half hysterically, by herself, feeling just 
a little better when Lockwood himself drew 
near and supported her to a chair. She had 
been standing with her face tamed to the 
window before. All put in a kind word, and 
did their best to soothe him ; and having 
gathered a little strength from theirnnited sym- 
pathy, Lockwood rose and obeyed the sum- 
mons of the Dean. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE DEAN. 



So recently had the Dean reached his honse 
after the proceedings of the day in the Shel- 
donian Theatre were over-— for he had been 
detained by the way — ^that he had not dis- 
robed himself of the gorgeous D.D. dressing- 
gown, when, after having read a pile of letters 
that lay npon his study table, he sent for 
Lockwood. He was an elderly man, pos- 
sessed a round, but grave-looking face, and a 

6 
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portly figure, and was moreover diatingnished 
by a dignified demeanoor, too much toned 
down by the coartesy of his manners to render 
it cold or repnlsire. 

When Lockwood was ushered into hia study 
he was sitting at his table, fronting the door. 
As the yonng undergraduate entered he rose 
and extended his hand kindly. 

"Come here, Mr. Lockwood; take that 
chair and sit close to me — there. I'm rather 
deaf, and shall hear you better now. I'm 
very sorry for the contents of your father's 
letter. I see you know what I mean/* 

" Yes, Mr. Dean." 

" Exactly ; yes. Well, I feel for you ; be 
assured you have my warmest sympathy, Mr. 
Lockwood." 

And the Dean looked the sympathy he had 
expressed. 

Lockwood felt just then a little convnlsed 
within, and merely uttered a giatefal word or 
to for hia superior's kindness. 



*'£Jhr aaked th^ Pean. "Tm deaf; I 
didn't hear what you said jnpt then.' 

Lockwood repeated his former words ip a 
more audibly tone, 

" No thanks whateveri my frieqid. I never 
reftis^ my sympathy to any member of thd 
Uiay^rsity'-'T^admate pr under-graduate, whQ 
de9erve8 it ; aqd I am happy to be able 
to think well-^-*o think even highly of yo\i. 
Tb^efore^ I feel very much for you under the 
painful cireumstances in which you stand* I 
shall writCi toO| to your father to-day, and 
Q^ndole with him/' 

Imagine a lonely trayeller, lost at night- 
^1 in the perplezied paths of a wood. lair 
agine, if you can, the night's sudden desc^l; 
upon the scene, whereon had r^ted but a la^r 
mait before the brightness of a promising day 
in June. The gloom eauaed by the roof 
thnown over the traveller's path of thickly 
interlaced boughs, full of foliage, had but a 
momeet bafore been pierced by the glorious 
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Bummer snnlight, bj means of which the wind- 
ings of the beaten track had been hitherto dis- 
covered to his view. But now the gloom is 
de epened hj the sullen blackness of the clonda 
that have suddenly overspread the heavens. 
Such is the ni|;ht of adversity that has fallen 
over many a happy and prosperoas &imly, 
when the father has gone forth from his home 
in the morning — a man in the hey-day of 
his health and strength, and has been bronght 
home lifeless to his friends before the day 
was over. Sach was the darkness that fell 
upon the young, hopefiil, onsaspecting spirit 
of Walter Iiockwood, when, JQst as his tmi- 
versity career was opening out before him, in 
the brightness of its early promise — jast as, 
fresh from an intellectual contest from which 
he had come forth almost a victor, he bad be- 
gun to realise something of what his habits 
of studious application and perseverance pro- 
mised to place within his easy reach. The 
sky above him became leaden-coloured and 
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cheerless, and hope fled from before its dark, 
discooraging aspect Little had he dreamed, 
when first he had left his boyhood's home, 
wherein everything had breathed of compe- 
tence and comfort, that the path to distinction 
to which his father himself had liberally 
led him, would so soon become darkened. 
Little could he have anticipated, at such a 
time, the receipt from his father of a letter 
such as was that which had overshadowed his 
spirit in the morning of the first Commemora- 
tion at which he had been present ; and which 
ran as follows : — 

^* Wigan, June 14th, 18—. 

"Mt dear Walter, . 

" Be prepared, my dear boy, for 
very bad news, which 1 know will sadly 
grieve you, but which you must know sooner 
or later. I am a ruined man — hopelessly 
ruined, I fear. The Silverdale Banking Com- 
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pany hm siupencted payment, and almost all 
I poagessed is gone, I fear, for erer. Enough 
is saved from the wreck to enable me to settle 
with the Dean for the terms during whjah you 
have been at CoU^, This U an anxJouB 
time, and before you go to your inends at 
Steeple-Norton I should like to see you. Ton 
might not be welcome there now. Lose . no 
time in coming to 

*' Your af^cted father, 

"JOBM LOCKWOOD." 

Such was the communication, by whose 
gloomy contents Lookwood's elastic spirit 
was darkened aa he sat closeted with the 
head of his cc41ege. He felt as one incapable 
of tho<nght or effort just then. 

'' I muat, with your permiiaitHiL, withdraw 
my name from ihe books, Mr. Dean." 

That dignilary placed his hand upon the 
andergxadoate'a shoulder. 
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"No," he said, "not yet, at all events, 
Mr. Lockwood. We have no wish whatever 
to part with jou. You are destined to take 
orders, I believe?*' 

Lockwood answered in the affirmative. 

" I thought so. Well, from resources over 
which I have control, I shall be able to charge 
myself with the expense of your residence 
amongst us /or at least a year longer. Jn 
that time the college authorities may see 
cause in your career to wish you to remain 
still longer with us. I sent for you at once, 
in order so far to mitigate the grief that your 
Other's letter must have caused. So that if 
you still wish to continue your studies at the 
University, you can do so ; and the trying 
circumstances in which you are placed can 
be kept from the knowledge of your college 
friends, as well as the resources I have iipoken 
of by which you will be enabled to remain 
among us." 

Lockwood's eyes looked the gratitude to 
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which, in the crowding together of the various 
emotions l^at had swayed him daring the 
past hoar, bis tongue was unable to give 
adequate expression. 

And, despite his dignified demeanom*, tbe 
Dean's eyes were moist, evident aa were his 
efforts to maintain unruffled composure. 

" Let me take this opportunity, Mr. Lock- 
wood," be said, " of recommending to you 
from this time a new course of reading. If 
you follow my advice, you will find the results 
profitable and pleasant to you. Some of your 
essays have been forwarded to me by your 
tutor for inspection. I find the thoughts 
good, and the sentences classically turned. 
They do you credit, but they do not quite 
satisfy me either It is evident to me that 
even your best ideas run In a — pardon me— 
well-worn groove. Now, I like men of whose 
academical career I am hopeful — ^to learn to 
think for themselves. You are a correct 
classic, Mr. Lockwood, and have miade good 
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use of your time, so as to reproduce in your 
own very well-turned sentences the thoughts 
of others ; but if you do nothing more than 
this, I cannot hope you will attain to the 
high degree your friends would covet for you, 
I want you to think for yourself, to broach 
theories of your own. Accustom yourself 
rather to go beyond the writings of others 
than to be content with appropriating their 
stereotyped ideas. Learn, as you go through 
their pages, to form corollaries or deductions 
of your own. You have a logical caste of 
mind, and are liable to no extravagant flights 
of fancy. Then don't be afraid to think for 
yourself, and don't accept doctrine on any 
point as true, because it has had a great man 
to originate or endorse it. Great men are 
not necessarily perfect. I do not care to do 
so now, but at another time, I could point out 
in your essays views and opinions which you 
have imbibed from the teaching of others, but 
which are radically unsound. Great names 
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nmst not betray joa into an implicit con- 
fidence in all they publish to the world. No, 
nOf Mr. Lockwood — hamanwm est errare. And 
now yon have beard all I had to say to yon. 
Take my advice and recruit yonr powers 
daring the long vacation. Where do you 
spend your summer months ?" 

" At Steeple-Norton, sir." 

" Ah I at Mr. Grantley'e ? I have seen 
yon with his son a great deal. You were 
Bchool-fellows 1 hear ?" 

Lockwood assented. 

*' Exactly." Here the Dean's countenance 
became a little overcast. " He's a fine, high- 
spirited young man. I'm a tolerably correct 
judge of character, Mr. Lockwood, and am of 
opinion that I have accurately read your 
fiiend. He is not deficient in principle, but 
wants much more moral courage and self- 
denial. In short, he is a goodly vessel with- 
out a sufficiency of ballast The office of a 
friend is a very sacred one, Mr. Lockwood. 



Make it a solemn point of duty never to giye 
in to him where he would extract from your 
friendship for him any weak concession that 
would disturb your own mind afterwards. 
You understand what I mean ?'' 

Lockwood answered in the afiirmative ; but 
did 80 very nervously — ^for at the moment the 
Dean spoke the last words, his thoughts re- 
verted to the conversation between Grantley 
and himself the night before, and to the 
transaction that had taken place only that 
very morning in Tomkins's office— and the 
Dean, as it seemed to him, had just spoken, 
as though he knew something of what had 
transpired between them. At all events, 
Lockwood was by no means satisfied with 
himself, as to the part he had been induced 
to play in that matter. He had endorsed the 
biU against the protest of his conscience, and 
could not help thinking it very odd that the 
Dean — consciously^ or unconsciously, he 
scarcely knew which**-*ahould have given 
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him a piece of advice, of which he felt he 
just then stood in need so very mach. 

Who can understand or explain those 
lightning-like passings to and fro of thought 
from mind to mind ? How wonderfol it is — 
and yet how repeatedly we observe It — that 
a friend speaks '* a word in season " to us as 
pointedly and directly as though by some 
means he had possessed himself of the inner- 
most secrets of our hearts, and wished in 
some subtle way to make ourselves aware of 
his knowledge of those secrets ? Can it be 
that thought is electric, or do not occasions 
arise in our life-histories from time to time 
when the mind and the tongue of man are 
both moved, unconsciously, by the influence 
of the Eternal Bpibit, to impart some lesson 
to a brother of which be may have been 
standing greatly in need? The Divine exer- 
cise of such an influence is certainly taught 
in the passage : — " When ye are brought 
before rulers and kings for My Name's Sake 
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and the Gospers, take no thought before hand 
what ye shall say, or what ye shall speak, 
for the Holt Ghost shall tell you in that same 
hour what ye ought to say — for it is not ye 
that speak, but The Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in you/' 

After having spoken the last piece of advice 
before mentioned, the Dean said he had no 
wish to detain Lockwood longer, so that, 
after his superior, in shaking hands with him, 
had again wished for him a pleasant summer, 
and renovated health and spirits when, all 
being well, they should meet again aflter the 
Long Vacation, the young undergraduate 
rose and took his leave. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



MADELINE MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 



A FEW days more, and the English citj of 
palaces was compaiatiTely deserted. The 
hush of the Long Yacation had set in. A 
few men only lingered behind, the greater 
proportion of whom were merely staying to 
compete for one or two vacant scholarships. 
Young Oxford was recruiting its strength for 
fresh efforts — dispersing itself iar and wide 
over the world. 
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Grantley and Lockwood were together at 
Steeple-Norton again-^for, as may have been 
seen already, Mr. Lockwood's gloomy fears 
that his son might no longer be welcomed at 
his friend's abode in consequence of the com*- 
merdai distress that had fallen on himself 
proved to be utterly groundless. 

And a very happy vacation for the young 
people it promised to be. Mrs. G-rantley's 
bright, calm, gentle, motherly spirit pervaded 
the Rectory like a stream of light, and young 
and old rejoiced in it. The rector always 
had loved to see everyone about him happy. 
The younger inmates of the nursery danced 
and gambolled about their brother and Us 
friend, as ephemeral insects spend their little 
lives merrily in the sunbeams. Uncle Busby 
was frequently heard steaming up the back- 
way into the Rectory •—without his lantern, as 
it was summer, and Madeline and Edward 
discoursed together again in the window* 
t^cesb, whilst Aunt Busby trod the land- 
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scapes, and mingled with the society of 
Dreamland — or strolled into the country 
lanes, and forgot the length to which they 
extended their walks in the intense happi- 
ness given them by the prospect opening out" 
before them. They were very often suffered 
to stroll out together by themselves — no one 
<5aring to becloud by their intrusive presence 
the brightness of those enjoyable walks. 

And so it was that one summer's evening, 
when a refreshing coolness was filling the air 
after an unusually hot day, Madeline and 
Grantley were ascending together the 
rough, uneven steeps of a narrow lane 
that wound its tortuous way up a hill, 
shut in from observation on one side 
by a high bank, and skirted by an 
extensive wood on the other side. The 
gentleman was peculiarly fond of choosing 
this lane for their periodical walks, by reason 
of its being necessary that the lady, in order 
the more easily to make the ascent of it, should 
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lean with the greater weight on her com- 
panion's arm. And at intervals, in order that 
she might take breath, they rested under 
covert of the overshadowing bank by the way- 
side, and chatted about a great many subjects 
that doubtless would have possessed little 
enough interest for any other ears than their 
own. 

From one of their accustomed seats they 
could command a fine view over the country 
for miles, and could trace the windings of the 
road that terminated at last in their favourite 
lane, as it took its course, still over elevated 
ground, amid a rich agricultural landscape. 
Far away to the left, embosomed in trees, 
they could just trace the top of the spire of 
Woodfield Church, and as they looked down 
the lane by which they had mounted to this 
little rustic observatory, they could distinguish 
through an opening in the wood, Steeple- 
Norton Church and village lying in the 
hollow. 

TOL. U. D 
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Madeline and Grantley, aa tbey sat on the 
bank of observation aforesaid, bad botb turned 
their &ces in the direction of Woodfield. 

" Thwe will be a great change, Edward, 
at that old hall, now that Mr. Fielden is gone. 
What an odd man he was 1" 

'* A comical fish, very." 

" Edward," said the lady, " tapping her 
companion across the shoulder with her para- 
sol, " why do you call him a fish f 

" Only beoanse he looked very much like 
one sometimes." 

" Wbat do yon mean ?" 

" I mean that his pale, flabby-looking fitce, 
and his hollow eyes, make him look very like 
a fish. He used to devour so many turtles 
out of that pond of his he kept at his place by 
the sea, that at last 1 really think he began 
to grow like one himself.'' 

"He was a great epicure. When does 
your friend Lord Forester come to reside 
there ?" 
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'' His movements are very uncertain. He 
travels on the continent first, I believe." 

^^ Edward," said Madeline, looking up 
archly into his face, " wouldn*t you like to 
be Lord Forester? Suppose he and you 
could change places," 

^* I wouldn't change with him for worlds, 

Maddy." 

And Grantley bent down, and a great part 
of his face was hidden under Madeline's hat. 
Bat the lane was a very lonely one. 

" But suppose, while you are away, I 
should take it into my head to set my cap at 
Lord Forester. What chance would i/au have 
thmr 

And again the young lady looked up mer- 
rily, but mischieviously into his eyes. 

Just at that moment Edward felt very 
miserable, and a kind of tremor shot through 
his frame. His expression of face, and sudden 
silence w^e not lost upon his companion. 

'^ Edward," she said, half annoyed, ** how 

D 2 
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very sensitive yoa are I Can you. really sup- 
pose T meant what I said ?" 

"No; but the bare possibility of such a 
thing makes me turn cold." 

Madeline Cecily lovely and merry-bearted 
as she was, was in no way a flirt. She was 
one who, except for some very grave reason, 
would cling lovingly and faithfully to him on 
whom she bad once bestowed the treasure of 
her affection. 8he gently put her hand upon 
Grantley's arm, and looked up into his face 
tearfully, as she said, quietly — 

" It was wrong of me ; but of course I 
meant nothing. Will you believe me ?" 

" I have never doubted you, Madeline, and 
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At that moment both were attracted by the 
sound of a horse galloping towards them. 
They looked up, and perceiving that a horse- 
man was approaching them, followed by a 
mounted livery'Servant, rose and pursued 
their walk. He was still at too great a dis- 
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tance off, either to have noticed that they had 
been sitting together in the rear of the bank, 
where it jutted out a little, or to have heard 
the conversation. The lane, as it has been 
said before, was so lonely that sometimes, for 
an hour or two together, not a footfall was to 
be heard in it. 

**Who is he?" asked the lady. **No 
gentleman ever rode in this neighbourhood 
attended, but Mr. Fielden." 

"Well, it isn't he,'* returned Grantley, 
looking a little vexed at the interruption. 

The horseman was now close upon them. 

** It's Lord Forester himself, by all that's 
glorious. How odd that he should have come 

up just now, isn't it? Shall I introduce 

* 

him ? He's evidently on his way to Steeple- 
Norton." 

Madeline timidly assented, just as Lord 
Forester reined in his horse and dismounted, 
leaving the groom in charge. 

" Ah I Grantley, how d'ye do ? I was just 
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riding over to call. Then, perceiving that 
Madeline stood aloo^ he added, ** Your sister? 
May I ask an introduction?" 

"Oh I certainly." 

And the introduction took place. 

" I am delighted to see you. Not my friend 
Grantley's sister, I see. We shall know each 
other better I hope." 

Madeline could only, as politeness de- 
manded, express the pleasure she felt at the 
rencontre. 

" Tea ; well, I dare say you didn't know 
mach of my old uncle. He was a curious old 
boy, Grantley, very, and a most unsociable 
being ; but ibr ' auld acquaintance sake,' Miss 
Cecil, I'm glad that Grantley and I are such 
near neighbours." 

" Touretumafterthe'Long?"'a8ked Grant- 
ley. He was doubtless thinking at the time 
lie put the question of his feelings experienced 
only a few minutes ago, when Madeline had 
thoughtlessly rallied him about Lord Forester. 
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" No ; other cares devolve upon me now. 
I have quitted the seat of the Muses for ever. 
Dear old Oxford I" 

** Bui your degree ?'' 

"Oh 1 1 might never have taken it, Grantley, 
if I had remained* Jones was always at me 
about my Latin prose. It was ungrammatical| 
it had false concords, it was dog« Latin, or 
something else equally pleasant to one's feel- 
ings every time he sent for me, so that now 
I have something to occupy my time in the 
country, 1 shall be glad to put off the honour 
of a degree sine die. But we are keeping Mist 
Cecil." 

" Won't you ride on to my father's ?" 

** The very thing I was proposing to do, if 
he will excuse my caUing on him so late. I 
could not well have ridden over before, to- 
day, except at an hour when I must have 
knocked you all up in order to gain admits 
tance. Man and horse might have been 
broiled alive if we had started sooner." 
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" Ton have nothing whatever to fear, my 
lord. We are old-fashioned folk at home 
and glad to welcome a visitor at any time. So 
if you'll ride on we'll follow; but don't leave 
before we come up with you." 

" Thanks. I'll wait for yoa then." 

And Lord Forester remounted, raised his 
hat to Madeline, and rode down the hill. 

Madeline and Edward Granlleyfollowed at a 
quickened pace, and were pleased to find that 
Mrs. Grantley and the rector had persuaded 
their noble visitor to throw aside the cere- 
mony of a first call so far as to remain an 
hour or two with them. The Squire, too, 
had joined them in the Rectory drawing-room, 
and as Madeline and her companion entered, 
the pleasant rattle of cups and saucers greeted 
their ears, while the party within were 
silently watching the glories of a magnifi- 
cent snn-set, as they sat round in front of the 
large window that opened upon the lawn. 

It was easy to see that Mrs. Grantley had 
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been fevourably impressed by their visitor. 
She was not a woman of the world, and it 
was not in her nature to flatter or cajole any 
one for the mere sake of retaining their friend- 
ship. There was a certain open-heartedness in 
Lord Forester's character that attracted her, 
and the young nobleman himself was evi- 
dently impressed by his contact with her 
simple, gentle, but earnest spirit. 

During the evening he disclosed his plans 
freely and fully. He conversed with the 
rector about the extravagances into which he 
had been drawn in his short University career, 
said how liberally, under protest, his father 
had helped him at the last moment, so as to 
rid him of the encumbrance with which his 
newly-inherited estates had been saddled as 
the consequence of his College debts, men- 
tioned that a rich accumulation of coal had 
been discovered on his Woodfield property, 
and that, in consequence of this fact and of 
his &ther's generosity^ he should live among 
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bis new tenantry in England — 'baring' abftn- 
doned alti^ther his intendon to make any 
long sojourn on the Cimtinent. 

When Lord Forester rode homeward that 
evening, there were two faces that very 
pleasantly haunted him. One was that of 
Mrs. Grantley, fall of mind and feeling. The 
other was the fidrer &ce, with its duatering 
tresses, of Madeline Cecil. Bat then he bad 
no right to mcoarage the least thought of 
her, for it was clear to him, from the fact of 
bis having met h^ in the lane with Grantley, 
' that she was not one whose image should be 
safFered to linger in his memory for a day. 
She could never be more to him than a friend, 
and he mentally scouted the idea of inking 
of her in any other light. But bis lordship's 
temperament was a very susceptible one, and 
when at last he rode into Woodfield Park, it 
annoyed him to feel how short the lide 
thither bad seemed to be, and bow much he 
had been thinking of^the fiurikce and win- 
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ning manners of Grantlej's affianced bride. 
Poor Lord Forester I He is not the only 
man who has been haunted after this most 
natural fashion ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



A BILL TO MEET. 



SuHMEB deepened and strengthened ita hold 
upon the landscape. B7 its hot sons and 
fertilizing showers the com crops were painted 
a golden hne. Then came the mstle of the 
scythe as it swept sharply through the forests 
of dry corn-stalks, and the music, all the 
live-long day, of harvesters' voices, as they 
pleasantly broke the stillness of the scenes 
around, — sounding forth alternately with the 
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carol of the birds, and mellowed into softer 
cadence by the distance between them and 
those who were watching them hard at work 
from the field-gate, or over the hedges that 
skirted the country lanes. Then followed 
gleaning time, and groups of rosy-faced vU- 
lage children dispersed themselves over the 
large expanse of fields from which the yellow 
harvests had but lately been borne away on 
the groaning wains. And, after gleaning 
time was over, the little ones of the hardy 
sons and daughters of toil strolled forth again 
into the lanes to fill their baskets with black- 
berries and sloes that abounded on the hedges 
and in the woods. And so September was 
ushered in, and the country clergy began to 
make arrangements for their har\iest festivals* 
And summer's strength was failing — ^her 
vigour was drooping. Multitudes of her green 
leaves had been rudely swept to the ground 
by moaning winds, as the autumnal nights 
set in; and the woods wore that glorious 
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autumnal tiat which painters love so much 
to transfer to their canvas, and in which poets 
of the true diviuelj created moald rejoice to 
see ^mbols of the Christian life's latest 
honrs, cheered and blessed hj bright promise 
and f(H%tB8te of the rerarrection to come. 

And pleasantly enoogh had the hoars of 
the Long Vacation so far flowed along. 
Grantley had spent maoh of his time with 
Madeline ; sometimes strolling alone with her 
to their iavourite haunts, and sometimes ac- 
companied by Agnes and Lodkwood. It was 
natural, &om the relationship subsisting be- 
tween the two former, that when the four 
Mends walked oat together, as thsy frequently 
did, the two latter should be almost constant 
companions. - And by degrees a very earnest 
friendship sprang up and deepened between 
Agnes and Walter. But it was friendship 
only. There was a charm, in the society of 
Agnes which her frequent companion could 
not refflst. In ber visits with Mrs. Qrantley 
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to tbe cottages of the humbler parishioners, 
Lockwood frequently was one of the party. 
And it was scarcely wonderful that much 
rural gossip was afloat, and that one or two 
of the peasantry more venturesome than the 
rest, should now and then make pointed allu • 
sions to the frequent companionship of the 
rector's daughter and Lockwood, in their 
many conversations with the two ladies of 
the Bectory« 

Still, Mrs. Grantley always damped their 
curiosity not a little by her truthful asser- 
tions that the said insinuations were incor- 
rect, and Agnes was careful to do the same, 
and added a protest against any of her village 
friends thinking of mentioning such fancies 
to Lockwood, either when they were to- 
gether, or whenever he might visit them by 
himself. But the young lady always blushed 
so on these occasions, that the women fSdit 
disappointed their conjectures were wrong, 
and even entertained harsh and unkind 
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tbonghtB of Lockwood for seeking tbe society 
of Agnes so frequently, when his heart was 
not interested in her as they would have had 
it to be. 

But Walter Lockwood was only a stupid 
book-worm. His dreams were not about 
ladies' eyes, but about a college-fellowship 
and a college living; and hence, though he 
felt happy and humanized by his society with 
Agnes, he never for a moment seriously either 
dreamed of love, or suspected that she herself 
felt a deeper interest in him than she would 
in any other gentleman-friend with whom she 
was intimate. 

During the Long Vacation, Grantley and 
Lockwood did not neglect to read together. 
The former, indeed, threw himself into this 
intellectual mode of spending time with the 
greater eagerness, because he felt it quick- 
ened its flight, and enabled him, with the 
greater self-reject, to devote himself to 
Madeline afterwards. But there came a 
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morning when a letter reached him that bore 
upon its envelope the Oxford post-mark, and 
which was opened not without some nervous- 
ness and trepidation. The period for pay- 
ment of the fifbj pounds had arrived, and the 
two friends were unprovided with the means 
of accomplishing it. 

Both sat down to their work that morning 
with troubled looks, and were so much hin- 
dered by their pre-occupation of mind, that, 
as if by mutual, though tacit consent, they 
came to a halt. 

" Lockwood, it's of no use,'' began Grant- 
ley ; ^^ we can't read to-day with all this on 
our minds. What do you say to a walk ? 
The day is fine, and no one will feel sur- 
prised at our absence. I'll tell the governor 
we may not be back before night." 
" But where do you want to walk to ?" 
'* Suppose we go to Woodfield." 
*' Yes ; but how can that help us ?" 
** Oh, my dear fellow, I don't know. We 
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can talk the matter over as we go along. My 
head feels so hot that I cannot read to-day, 
and in the fresh air we shall get oarselv^ 
cooled, and be able to contrive some way of 
getting out of this hobble, with the less like- 
lihood of it's being seen that something or 
other has pat us about." 

In a few minutes Mr. Grantley had been 
prepared for the friends' absence from the 
Bectory till night, and they started. 

" Ijet us mount the hiU before we begin to 
talk about this bnsiness," urged Grantley. 
*' This fresh air is so delicious." 

So they silently ascended the steep lane 
along which Grantley and Madeline were 
wandering when they met Lord Forester. 
The days were brighter and warmer then 
than now; the hedges and the wood were 
clad in their summer livery. Now the hedge 
had began to wear its wintry aspect, and the 
wood that skirted the other side of the road 
had been disrobed of its folickge to no little 
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extent, and stood there like a prophet of the 
coming dreariness of winter. And as the two 
friends silently walked on, where Madeline 
and Grantlej had so often strolled together, 
the scenes around, in Madeline's absence 
from his side, seemed to strike a chill into 
Grantley's spirit. How was he to get over 
the dif&cnltj about that horrid bill ? After 
haying commenced his career at the Univer- 
sity in snch extravagance, was he worthy any 
longer of Madeline's love ? Would she re- 
pose the same trust in him as before, if the 
bill could not be honoured without every one 
at the Rectory and the Hall knowing all 
about it? And what right had he to have 
kept her so long in ignorance of it ? How 
selfish he had been to involve Lockwood in 
the trouble! 

These and similar reflections crowded in 
upon bis mind, and brought a weight with 
them that painftilly oppressed him. And it 
seemed to him, as he looked out over the 
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ppen country, ae he had often done with 
Madeline, that it wore a hleak and desolate 
appearance ; and he shuddered, aB though a 
spirit's whisper in his ear had told him that 
even then, while he was ascending that hill, 
the peace and enjoyment of his life was he- 
ing withdrawn from him. It was a myster- 
ious iutimation that somewhat startled him : 
one from whose dreary forebodings he was 
glad to have his attention taken off by the 
voice of his friend. 

" Now, Grantley, what are we to do ? In 
the light of to-day's experiences wouldn't it 
have been better to have told your father, as I 
saggested? Depend upon it, if I could have 
foreseen my father's misfortunes, of which I 
heard that very day, I should not have felt 
justified in giving you my signature." 

" No ; of course you couldn't help me then. 
Lockwood, old fellow, I do so wish I hadn't 
been horn." 

" Oh, that's nonsense, man ! Brace your- 
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self up for the tussle with this matter. There's 
my twenty pounds towards it, you know." 

"No; I can't touch a shilling of it. You 
shall not suffer through me." 

" I do not suffer. I told you I should keep 
against the exigency that has arisen the half 
you wished me to share with you, and you 
shall have it to-night when we return home." 

" Thanks ; a thousand thanks, my dear fel- 
low." 

" But how do you mean to make up the 
rest ? Ask y our father ?" 

" No, no ; I can't bear to think of it. Tve 
been such an extravagant fool. I feel miser- 
able enough now — just as though something 
unpleasant were going to happen." 

'* Pooh 1 now don't give way so. Only, 
when you get out of this scrape, don't get into 
another.'' 

** Lockwood, Tve no confidence in myself." 

They came to a turn in the road where two 
ways branched off. The one on the right 
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hand led to a little town some three miles 
awaj ; that on the lefl hand to Woodfield. 

" Is there any more reaaon for going to 
Woodfield than for turning into this lane, and 
striking into the fields on the right that will 
take us homeT' asked Lockwood. 

" Home ! without having done anything I I 
told you I can't &oe my fathra*. No ; let as 
go on to Woodfield, Lord Forester may be 
in, and I must make a clean breast of it to 
him." 

" And borrow the money?" 

" Yes, why not ?" 

" Oh, nothing, except that if you do it once, 
you'll do it again ; and there's nothing like 
borrowing money for alienating frieads from 
each other." 

*' No ; I hate borrowing, I do indeed. If 
Forester will only help me out this once I'll 
never go to him again." 

" Well ; we'll go to him,'' said Lockwood, 
feeling v&rj nncomfortable. 
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They reached the chief entrance to the park, 
and were approaching the mansion when the 
old butler met them. Naturally enough, 
Grantley asked if Lord Forester were at home. 

" No, sir, my lord's gone to spend the winter 
in Italy; he started only yesterday morning." 

Orantley bit his under lip. Had he not 
done so, he would have groaned outright. 

^^ Can you give me his lordship's address?'' 
he asked, recovering himself a little. 

" Oh, yes, sir ; a letter directed to his lord- 
ship at Florence would find him.'' 

** Thanks." 

** Will you take any refreshment, gentlemen? 
My lord left a charge with me to provide 
everything for any one who might come from 
Steeple-Norton, while he's away. There's a 
fire in the library ; and I can sex^d you in some 
luncheon." 

For a moment or two the friends conferred 
together. 

** Well, Banks, I've a letter or two to write, 
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and to save the post, 1 think we will stay,'' 
replied Grantley. 

" All right, sir," returned the holler, as he 
bent his steps back to the hall to make the 
necessary preparations for their entertain- 
ment. 

They entered a large square room, two sides 
of which were taken op by well-laden book- 
shelves, while between the three windows, 
and over the mantel-piece on the other two 
sides hung a number of old family portraits, 
paintings, and line-engravings —antique and 
modem. 

" Now for the scratch," said Grantley, as he 
sat down and drew the ink-stand near him. 
" Fraps it would be better to enclose old 
Tomkins'e note in mine. Lord Forester will 
see the better from it the urgency of the case." 

Lockwood assented by a thoughtful nod, 
and Grantley took out some letters from the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and examined them. 

" Ijockwood I by the powers, I've left the 
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letter at home/' he exclaimed suddenly with 
a gesture, and in tones of affiight, 

** You changed your coat then ?' 

" I did," replied the other, as though in- 
spired by a sudden hope ! " I did — but no — 
it all flashes on my memory at once. You 
remember my laying down Tomkins's letter 
on the table, and burying my head in my 
hands." 

" Yes, perfectly." 

" You know how bothered and miserable I 
felt.'' 

" Yes." 

" Well ; all's lost. Good-bye to Madeline 
for ever. I left Tomkins's note on the table — 
open,. and have forgotten it till this moment," 
and Grantley darted into his friend's face a 
look of anguish not to be described. 

" Then you won't write to Lord Forester ?" 

"No; why should I? My doing so, if 
Lord Forester lent me the money, would only 

YOL. II. E 
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aggravate tlie goveatar move than evBi ; and 
Boflby would be Mnjdy fntioiiB.^' 

" What will you do then?" 

" Oh I" Tetumed Grantley frith a groan of 
devpau, " &ce It out to be sore. Thene's 
nothing else for me now." 

Luncheon was soon afierwarde brought in. 
A/nd while the Mends putook of it just suffi- 
ciently to allay the feeling of faintness, Which 
the walk, aggravated by anxiety had -oafttsed, 
they wrae busy in concertuig platu as to 
what they should say or do, on' reaching 
Steeple-Norton. 

But Lodi^wood only returned to htsfriedd's 
home that night; Euid with him he bore a 
miasiTe addressed to the rector. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A PANIC AT THE RECTOBY. 



CkRAMTLET and Looktrood had left the retttory 
about an hour, when the redtor, fi^r havmg 
had his lasual mommg turn, entered the study. 
Se iioticed thaft the friends had left Iktak 
books open, and in some disorder on the table, 
and looked suanqyed thereat, remembering 
how he had repeated his joke with an 
emphasis of vexation — ** You two men are 
litterary^ certomly^ but I sp^ll the woifi, in 
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your case, with another t." While in the act 
of closing a large Greek lexicon that lay open 
like the rest, his attention was attracted by a 
letter, the contents of which were the more 
exposed on account of the weight of the book, 
by which it had been covered from observa- 
tion, having flattened the paper. It ran thus, 
in large characters : — 

" Oxford, September 19, 18—. 

" Sir, 

" The time is more than up for 
the payment of the hill endorsed by Mr. Lock- 
wood, which you have not yet honored. I 
must beg of you to forward me the money by 
return of post, that I may not lose confidence 
in you both. 

'* Yours obediently, 

" Thomas Tomkins." 

" Edward Grantley, Esq., Christ Church." 
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The rector's eyes fastened at once on the 
words "bill" and "honored/' which the 
writer had emphasized both by having written 
them in larger characters, and by haying 
drawn a broad line underneath them. From 
those two words alone, the suspicion of the 
whole truth flashed at once on his mind, and 
led him to read the communication through 
from beginning to end. 

Had any one noticed him just then, they 
must have seen how the colour had deserted 
his cheeks, and how, for a moment, he almost 
gasped for breath. 

His first thought was to take the letter to 
his wife. Could she have heard anjrthing 
about this matter ? Had she been helping to 
keep him in ignorance of it ? He opened the 
door, and saw Agnes in the passage. 

" My child, ask your mamma to come to me 
a moment.'' 

" Is anything the matter ? Ar6 you poorly, 
papa?" she asked, noticing how pale and 
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agitated he looked, and that he kept one hand 
finnlj pressed on his cheat, as if oppressed 
wilJi pain iir that region. 

^^ Somet&ing is the matter, Agnes; Let me 
see your mamma directly/' 

Mrs. Grantley was with him in another 
moment. 

^^ My dear hashand,'' she asked, anxiously, 
as she caught sight of his altered &ce, ^^ are 
you not well ?" 

**Not very; tisat old pain again here. It 
will go off presently. Ill sit down a moment. 
Don't speak to me just yet." 

And for several minutes he reclined in his 
study-chair, having drawn his hand across his 
forehead, but Mrs. Grantley could see by the 
convulsed workings of his face that he waa in 
pain. She drew near to him and applied 
the vinaigrette to his nostrils, as he seemed 
fiiint. 

^ I am better now, love,'' he smid at last, 
^^ but it has been a severe attack this time/' 
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^^ Have 7011 had any annoyance to bring it 
onr 

" Well, yes I have. Fm still not quite free 
from it. Don't leave me, Kitty." 

Another sudden paroxysm came on, and 
Mrs. Grantley rose to desire that the fanuly 
surgeon might be sent for. She knew too 
w«ll all: that those terrible paroxysms, and the 
attendant faintness betokened. But she sat 
down by his side at once. 

^ Let me send for Dr. Carter, dear. Then 
I'll come back to you." 

The rector bent his head towards her in 
token of consent, and as for a moment his 
full &ce met her view, the suspicion flashed 
upon her that he was suffering from some 
keen mental trouble which he could not as yet 
suifficiently control himself to speak of. 

Meanwhile be placed Tomkina's letter in 
her hand, and nodded ik> her an invitation to 
read it. 

8h« did so at once, and her £ftce became as 
pale as her husband's. 
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What would Grantley have thought of him- 
self, could he have been in the study at that 
moment ? 

"TomkinsI who is he? what is he? 
Edward has never told me anything about 
this? It is this that has distressed you?'' 

" Yes," returned the rector, recovering his 
breath a little. ** Don't leave me ; we'll 
talk about it by-and-bye. Do you know the 
amount?" 

" I know nothing about it, dear ; but try 
not to think of it now. Edward will be back 
again to-night." 

" I can't see him, Kitty ; mind that." 

" No, you shall not. Poor boy, he won't 
want to see you." 

" Get all out of him, but don't tell me 
to-day. If money is wanted, I must find 
it, but — oh I this agony I Take me to bed ; 
let me have your arm I " 

He had been conveyed to bed about an hour 
when the surgeon arrived. At that time he 
had fallen into a not untroubled sleep. Mrs. 
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Grantley and Agnes watched tenderly over 
him all the time. 

As they sat together speaking to each other 
in whispers, Mrs. Grantley put the letter by 
which so much mischief had been done into 
her daughter's hands. Agnes evidently knew 
nothing about it; did not even understand 
the nature of a bill, till her mother explained it. 

Dr. Carter called Mrs. Grantley aside 
before he left, and said that her husband had 
been suffering from a greatly quickened 
action of the heart, aggravated apparently by 
some trouble of mind ; and he very earnestly 
cautioned her not to allow any one to 
approach him for the present, and to tell 
him nothing by which his mind might be 
oppressed. 

When Agnes and her mother were again 
alone, it was only natural that they should 
talk about the trouble in which both 
Grantley and Lockwood appeared to be in- 
volved. 

E 5 
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mamma, I don't believe, I can't believe, and 

I don't want you and papa to believe that — 
that Mr. Lockwood is wrong." Here she rose, 
threw her arms about her mother's neck, and 
said almost passionately, "I can't bear to 
hear you blame him ; something tells me he 
is good and noble still; I can trust him, 
mamma, if you cannot. Don't, don't blame 
him any more." A flood of tears checked her 
utterance, and her cheek burned as it touched 
her mother's temple, 

" Agnes, Agnes, is it so f asked Mrs. 
Grantley, looking tenderly but sadly into 
her daughter's face. With a woman's acute- 
nees she bad suspected all before that was 
now revealed in her daughter's tell-tale 
countenance. Now she could only try to 
calm down the sensitive spirit, and she strove 
so to do with all a Christian mother's, and a 
gentle- hearted woman's tender thoughtftd- 

II ess. 

*' But Agnes," she asked, rather suddenly, 
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as though the suspicion had flashed like 
lightning into her mind, "Walter surely 
does not know of this?" 

" Oh, no, mamma ; I'd rather die than that 
he should know." 

And Mrs. Grantley was certain that her 
Agnes spoke the truth. But from that day 
forward her loving spirit was over-clouded 
by the memory of that discovery, and she 
felt that it was time Walter Lockwood should 
leave them, that, if God so willed it, her child 
might the sooner have peace. 

As the day wore on, the rector's painful 
symptoms abated. The sleep into which he 
had fallen had tranquillized, to a great extent, 
his mind and body. When, late in the after- 
noon, Walter returned from Woodfield, and 
found that Tomkins's letter had been seen 
and read, and that the effects thereof had 
almost endangered the rector's life, he felt in- 
expressibly shocked. 
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Mrs. Grantlejr and he were soon closeted 
together about the affair. 

"I must read Edward's note, Walter; I 
d£^re not let hia father see it. And meanwhile 
don't go away ; I shall have to consult with 
you how to act." Mrs. Grantley spoke kindly, 
but with more coostraixit in her tone than 
she had ever used towards Lockwood before. 

She opened the missive and read — 

"My deab Father, 

"I have something to reveal 
to you — if, as I dread may be the case, you 
have not already discovered the matter. I 
have been extravagant at Oxford, and Vas 
called upon,, at a day's iiotice, to pay the en- 
closed account Another account with the 
tobacconist I have half paid. I feared you 
mijght ask me questions about, my debts when 
you aame up to O^^ford, and was anxious 
to save you the pain of knowing my position^ 



and* to. tsk^ tfa^ responailiiUty of U eia;tu:el7 
upon. OLyaalf,. But I could %uA have aoeomr 
plbhad this h«(d. I not borrowed the mouey. 
I was obliged to. aak Tomkin^, the wiue oiar- 
chant,, to Itod it me;. He holda au accommo- 
dation-bill, signed by myself, and endowed 
by Lockwox>d^ for the sum of fifty pounds. I 
am anxious npw, after having mentioned my 
dear friend's name, to show you that he is not 
at all to blame in this matter. He very 
strongly objected to give me his signature ; 
but,, raithdr than hftve me in misery, he con- 
seated to give it. I could not otherwise have 
obliMAed the aum I waiit^. Don't blMote 
Lockwood — even in thought. He kept the 
twenty pounds I hai:ided ovev to> him, on 
purpose that I might have it towarda the pay- 
ment of the bill when, it should £alL due* I 
would have returned with him, but. thought I 
would 9ee» Tomkiaa myseif at once. Lock- 
womI's twenty poui^da will reaeh him to* 
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morrow, or the next day. When 70a read 
this, yon will blame me only I know — and I 
deserve the blame. Don't grieve about it, 
but leave me to £ght out the battle myself. 
I wish you so to do — it will teach me 
wisdom. 

"Your affectionate son, 
" Edwabd Grantlbt. 
" Woodfield." 

When Mrs. Qrantley spoke again to Lock- 
wood, it was with no repellent coldness of 
manner, but with a bright &ce, and in kindly 
tones. 

" My dear Walter, this has taken a load off 
my spirits, so fer as you are concerned. I 
had almost doubted you, but it is so delight- 
,ftil to feel I was wrong in doing so." 

" I was weak, Mrs. Grantley, to let Edward 
get the money with my connivance. Had 1 
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waited only a few hours, my signature would 
never have been given, for I had no idea at 
the time that my father was in such trouble, 
and should not have seen my way at all ta 
bear the responsibUity. But I gave my sig- 
nature — after having earnestly advised Ed- 
ward to tell the rector about the matter — 
because he seemed in such an utterly 
miserable state of mind, and threatened all 
sorts of wild things if I did not help him." 

" I know you will forgive me, Walter, if ] 
say I think you were a little wrong. You 
see poor Edward might be so likely to in- 
volve us all in the deepest trouble, by getting 
money again and again in this way, if, by 
anyone's help, he obtained it once. But I 
know you helped him in the kindest manner^ 
and with the very best intentions possible. I 
am sure of that^ and grateful to you for it. 
You won't encourage him in such a way 
again, will you ?' 



^ 
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**No ; I eonsented ao to do in tiliat ODfr 
inBtanoe mty.*' 

And then they talked about the best conrao) 
ta adopt in the maiiter, and finally caime to 
the resolution &.tA it would, be bebter to dofetr 
all farther action in the case dll afiter Edward's, 
retnm fiiom Oxford. 

It was Dot long before Mrs. Grantley fonnd 
an opportanity to tell Agnea that Lockwood's 
part Id this afl^ir had Been a most kind and 
honorable one— and marred by 'only a little 
thonghtlessness and lack of judgment. And 
it touched her to the quick with a secret pain 
to witness the bright, proud animi^ion that 
lit up her daughter's &ce as she spoke to her. 

" Agnea, my child," ahe said, as she kissed 
her, when the interview was over, " I am 
grieved to sea. you thus. Ton must tinist in 
yonr mother, and not be a&aid of telliog her 
all your feelings. I dread Walter's remain- 
ing with as longer now — for ha is so altogeliher 



cannot think of fl:^;tbi«g oU^^ X want jWi» 
1qv9) noitbei!! to bop9 ]M>r tp' few. Ton. koow 
tb^e i9 One to wbom 3^011 n^eed not blush to 
open your heai!t^. and. the dowgfio^ freqiMvtly^ 
will give you comfort. Some * marriages are 
made in heaven/ — I do not doubt — and God^ 
if He wills, can bring about all things." 

'* Then you will forgive me — ^you are not 
ashamed of me, mamma?" 

" What have I to forgive, or to be ashamed 
of, you silly little thing ? Come, and sit by 
me a moment. There — now keep your 
mother's secret to yourself. I trust you : — 
you will breathe it to no one : — ^I tell it you 
only because it may comfort you. I loved 
your father dearly long before he dreamt of 
such a thing himself." 

*' Did you, mamma ? Then, how you must 
have suffered I" 

*^ I did ; but all has come right at last you 
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see, and your &ther knew nothing about it till 
long after we were married." 

Agnes conld not help looking a little 
amnsed ; bat her spirit was all the brighter 
for her mother's timely disolosure. 



^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE ostler's PROPHEGT. 



When Lockwood had reached the Bectory 
in the evening of the day on which he and 
his friend had been at Woodfield, the train in 
which Grantley was a passenger was slacken- 
ing speed previously to its arrival in the 
Oxford Bailway Station, and, presently after- 
wards, he was in Mr. Tomkins' counting- 
house. 

That gentleman expressed, and looked a 
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bland satisfaction, as the young nndergradnate 
entered. 

" Glad to BQe yon, sir. Thought you must 
have forgotten that little matter. How is Mr. 
Lockwood?" 

"Well, Tomkins, I don't know that yon 
will be so glad to see m* as you say. Yon 
won't lose a farthing of your money by me. 
Twenty pounds, out of the fifly, you shall 
have before I leave Oxford ; but for the rest, 
I am not sure that I caagive it you till later 
on in the year." 

Tomkins's countenance decidedly fell, 

" But th» is not honorable of you, Eur^ I 
really muBt have the money. I can tufFet no 
more bosses in %&» way. I ehall be riuned, 
air— 'J BhaU, iodsed. M^ httohet'M aoootxnt 
already—" 

" Now, ,my ^ood sii?, ;leave your fcankior's 
accouat^uit of tibd question idtogether, if you 
please. All Oxford knows you to be a wealthy 
man." 



» 

^ Tben all Oxford is xnisinfoflfmed, «ir. I 
t^ally imist request yra^ without delay, to 
make up for me the tliirtjr pounds. I cati't 
podfidbly manage without it/' And Mr. Tom« 
kins looked as though he were expecting to 
be igazetted a bankrupt before sum-set. 

" How lotog a iime will you give me to find 
the money?" asked Grantley, in l;ones of 
vexation ; " or, stay, will you allow me to 
renew the bill f' 

"T!Jo, sir." 

Orantley was led by tibe peremptory lone 
in which this refusal was given to ask the 
reason for it. 

" I have no security whatever, sir, suf^oie^t 
to give me confidence that, even at the ex^r- 
ation of that lengthened time, the bill would 
be honored^ At tiae very moment when 
your fiiend endotBed the bill, he must have 
known that iiis &tiber 'was a bankrupt^ and 
that the value ^i his own bond was ^ nil/ " 

Grandey reddened, and grew angly. 
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" My friend heard of hie fether's troubles, 
for the first time, ajier he had endorsed that 
bill— and it is from him that I shall receive 
to-morrow the twenty pounds which I stall 
hand over to you." 

" I mast put the matter out of my hands, 
sir, if you do not find me the thirty pounds 
that will still be owing, within foar days (torn 
this date." 

"You shall have your money, and, within 
four days from that time, your name shall be 
all over Oxford, and the villany of this trans- 
action be fiilly known. Yes, you shall have 
it, though I sell all the famiture in my rooms 
in order to give it yon." 

Now, Mr. Tomkins evidently did not relish 
the tones of strong determination in which 
Grantley spoke. For, poor as he professed 
himself to be, the wine-merchant had managed 
to have the cares incidental to that poverty 
removed not a little by means of the great 
number of University men whose names had 
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found their way into his books, many of whom 
were well-paying cnstomers of his, and the 
greater portion of whom he would have been 
averse to lose sight of. And Mr. Tomkins 
thought that it might not be very decidedly 
to his advantage if the dons should institute 
impertinently curious enquiries into sundry 
investments of some portion of his capital, by 
means of which he had brought grief and 
anger to the heart of many a " paterfamilias," 
had strengthened and encouraged habits of 
extravagance in the undergraduate members of 
the University, and had brought them thereby , 
to their cost, under the ban of ** the powers 
that be." And Mr. Thomas Tomkins could 
not understand how Mr. Edward Grantley's 
furniture could be very well transferred from 
his rooms to those of the broker, without sun- 
dry enquiries being made into the matter of 
its removal by those to whom he did not care 
to be known as a professional money-lender, 
despite the asserted benevolence of disposition 
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whicli, 86 he declared, had induced him to 
make use of some portion of his capital in thai 
way. So that by the time this individual had 
turned over in his mind these and similar 
thoi^hts, he had decidedly, and somewhat 
promptly arrived at the oonclusion that " de- 
lay/' in the present instance, might not be so 
dangerous to him as immediate action. 

** Well, well, sir,'' he said, ** don't you lose 
your temper ; it*s rather for me than for you 
to do that. I don't want to distress you, 
but when I gave you the money so very 
promptly — " 

"And disinterestedly, Mr. Tomkins,— oh, 
yes !'• 

" So very promptly, sir," rejoined the wine 
merchant, reddening, but without any other 
notice of Grantley's sarcasm, ** I did not ex- 
pect you would disappoint me thus." 

*' Well, it's a lucky thing for you, Tomkins, 
that the governor's found it all out, and I 
daresay you'll get your tnon0y-*-every far- 
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thing of it — within the four days; bat I tell 
you at once, Fm not going to ask him for 
it." 

« Indeed, sir 1 Why not ?" 

^' Because I haven't the heart to do it, and 
that's the truth. Why won't you let me re- 
new the bill ?" 

^^ Well, sir, you see I cannot afford to do 
it. All this time you're keeping me out of 
my money, for the use of which I might have 
got a higher rate of interest elsewhere." 

^^ Oh, go ahead ; charge me more interest 
still, if you like. It's all the same to me. 
My prospects may as well be ruined in one 
way as another. Perhaps I may have to 
leave the University and go abroad ; but if I 
do, I'll see that you're paid first." 

Mr. Tomkins pursed up his lip, knit his 
brows, bent his head, and pandered. 

^* I will consent to renew the bill, sir," he 
said, at last, ^^for three months longer, on 
condition that it be for £fty^£ve ponnd£i« I 
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really don't want to put yon about ; I don't 
indeed." 

*' Draw it out for me then, and I'll sign 
it" 

And it was signed, and G-rantlej left and 
wended his way to the '* Mitre." 

And sad at heart he felt as, with head 
bent down, he walked on through the almost 
deserted streets. Every hour threatened to 
be as long as two to him, until he should 
hear from Lockwood. He was buoyed up 
by the hope that all might not turn out to be 
as bad for him as at first he had expected. 
His iather might not be more than just a 
little testy about the bill, and Madeline and 
her uncle might not have heard about it. 
But how should he kill time ? How should 
he conbive to get rid of the weariness of 
spirit that oppressed bim, and whose weight 
was likely to increase rather than diminish, 
till he should hear &om home ? 

Then other possibilities crowded in upon 
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him. He conld not shake off an undefined 
feeling of dread that a dark shadow had 
fallen, or was about to fall over those pros- 
pects in which, but lately, he had been so 
deeply interested. He might never pass 
through the University with credit; he might 
lose his character, as Osborne had done ; he 
might, worse than all, be deprived of Made- 
line. The bare thought of this last possibi- 
lity was madness to him. But why should 
he be haunted by it ? Nothing earthly could 
equal the happiness he had derived from her 
society during the past summer months, and 
it was only quite lately that even a suspicion 
of the possibility that this happiness might 
be alienated from him had entered his mind. 
He was still burdened by these thoughts and 
forebodings when he entered the ** Mitre'' 
coffee-room. 

As he opened the door, a tall, well-dressed 
man looked up from the paper he had been 
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reading, and in SDother moment leapt ener- 
getically to his feet. 

"Ghnntley, old toyl You herel Why, 
what in this world of wonders do you want 
in Oxford, now?" 

" Is it Langton ? What brings you here 7' 

" Oh, I have been on to Cuddesdon, to see 
the Bishop abont being japanned at Christ- 
mas. The feet is, he has had the bad taste 
to pluck me this time, and to tell me that 
another month or two's reading would do me 
no harm. It's a horrid bore. Have you 
dined?* 

"No; I've had other fish to fiy," said 
Grantley. "I'm come up to settie with that 
horrid fellow Tomtins." 

" Ib he disagreeable, then ? Oh, * meet 
him by moonlight alone,' and tell him you'll 
thrash him if he don't act like a OhriBtian, 
and forgive you the debt. You'll do him 
good. Teach him a little practical Christianity 
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in a mnscular way, eh ? But come, you're 
just in tin^e to have some dinner with me ; 
here's fish and soup coming in now. That's 
it, waiter ; now for a bottle of your finest 
sherry." 

The two friends began to discuss, with a 
keen appetiiie, the viands put before them. 

"When do you return?" asked Grantley. 

"Oh, I'm due at home to-night. How 
hicky we should have met, isn't it ? Do you 
go back to-day ?" 

^ No ; I shall stay till to-morrow, at 
least." 

" But you've no particular reason for stay- 
ing in Oxford to-night, have you ?" 

" Yes, I'm waiting for letters ; and then I 
shall be off." 

** You won't get them now before to-mor- 
row ; have a drive with me as far as Abing- 
don, on my way home. There'll be an hour 
or two of daylight yet, and the moon isn't 
long past the fiill.'* 
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"All right," returned Grantley, really re- 
lieved by the prospect of time passing so 
pleasantly away. 

** Then, waiter, a bottle of first-rate cham- 
pagne, and here — have you any good sound 
old port ?" 

" Yes, sir, very old : prime crust on it ; 
seven shillings a bottle." 

" That's the sort ; bring in a bottle of that, 
with dessert, and let's have a dog-cart round 
in three quarters of an hour, with the best 
trotter you have. Have you got old Wincer 

Ptm r 

" Tea, sir, sound and swift as ever he was, 
and in the stables now. You shall have him 
harnessed, sir, if you like.'' 

"Of coarse I should like it. Just the 
very horse for us ; harness him by all 
means." 

" All right, sir." 

In three quarters of an hour the celebrated 
Wincer stood before the hotel door, his 
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bright brown back and proudly arched neck 
glistening in the rays of the declining sun. 
And the two gentlemen came out of the 
coffee-room, looking hot and excited, and 
laughing immoderately. 

*' Take care, Mr. Grantley, sir: don't get 
up in a hurry; let me help you, sir," said the 
obsequious ostler, running to his assistance. 

" Help me, man? Why, what d'ye mean? 
You don't think I've had too much wine, do 
you r 

Now, when the ostler saw that the said 
Mr. Orantley, as he left the door of the hotel, 
was not only very red in the face, but that 
his gait in going to seat himself on the 
vehicle was one that could not have been 
called a steady one, he did think that the 
gentleman in question had taken too much 
wine : but he was one of those ostlers who 
are possessed of not very scrupulous con- 
sciences ; so that in reply to Grantley's ques- 
tions and derisive laughter, he only touched 
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his hat, tortured his ftce into a gravity of 
expression quite foreign to its natural appear- 
ance, and with a knomng side glance at the 
wwter, Ihat Grantley did not see, said — 

" Too much wine I Oh, dear no, sir ; cer- 
tainly not. But don't harry, sir. Wincer 
starts at the least thing-, there, do take care, 
sir." 

These laconic ^ecee of advice and warning 
were improrised daring the damhering, or 
rather rolling up of Grantley into his seat on 
the vehicle. As he would have to drive 
home from Abingdon that n^ht alone, the 
friends had agreed to divide into two equal 
portions tie duties and responsibilities of 
charioteer. Langton, therefore took the reins 
into his hands, and as Wincer trotted briskly 
off over the stones, and the two gentlemen 
swayed from side to nde, the ostler might 
th have been overheard uttering to the boots 

kaod the wait^, the following prophecy, in 
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yond that which usnallj &31a to the lot of 
ostlers — 

"Now, mark my words, both on yer: as 
sure as my name's Joe Terry, there'll be 
Bummat up there before night ; I knows there 
will/' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



HOW THE ostler's PROPHECY CAME TRUE* 



Months rolled on ; the Long Vacation 
reached its close. Unlike the April days — 
** beautiful, lengthening days, pressing back 
with both hands the shadows of morning and 
evening," October days slept longer in their 
roseate bed in the west, and earlier sank into 
gloom, — just as for a while, the honest la- 
bourer might, after some period of lengthened 
exertion, recruit his over-strained energies by 
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leaving his work at an earlier hour, and pro- 
longing the night's repose. Christmas, too, 
waited for and ushered in by holly berries 
and misletoe, made his circuit of colleges and 
churches, and the sharply defined outlines of 
his bright old face — as for the time he seemed 
to bid the earth a last smiling farewell — had 
just faded into the mists of the past, when, 
once again, the reader must be requested to 
accompany the author into Lockwood's rooms. 

But stay. Not that staircase, if you 
please; not that quad, not that college. 
Lockwood has migrated to BallioL His 
rooms are larger and better furnished than of 
yore; his library is better filled. On the 
threshold, let me whisper it in your ears, that 
if you meet him in the Aill-sleeved gown, as 
you enter, such apparition may not startle 
you. He is a Balliol foundation and Ireland 
scholar. 

It was a chilly evening, late in January — 
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HO chilly and so gloomy that «s Lockwood 
roae jhr a moment and glanced out on the 
filnshy, unoomfoartaible state of the streets, and 
noticed by ihe reflection of gas-latnps from 
pmddles formed of imelted snow, and by 
the amnber of opened umbrellas, that a per- 
sertering ihaw and a determmed Scotch mist, 
were doing their best in miison to disgust 
eyerybody exposed to their influence, he 
Ahmgged his skmlders, dmw hi» curtains 
ekrse, conYerled the nearly dead state of his 
fire isito a promising 4Sooicrt:y of working blazes, 
ocnnmended his kettle to their influence, 
wheeled his ohaor round in front of the bright- 
ening glow aoid the oommoncing song, and 
velapsed into thought. Tfae^l, fioft glow of 
a lump threw a l^illiancy and a comfort round 
the apartment that eontr^i^d most pleasantly 
with the external aspect jof affSeurs. But you 
could see that there was a settled look of 
toouble on ike face .as it peered moodily into 
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the fire, that revealed, in spite of the im- 
proved exterior, the existence of discompos- 
ing agencies in the mind. 

As the Ireland scholar sat there, the watery 
chime deepened, and then melted away, as 
throngs of globules awoke into being every 
moment, and ran hither and hither as in 
phrenzy, against the iron walls within which 
they were confined, till at last there was a 
grand simnltaneons rash of the said noisy 
water-spirits, by whose impetus the trap-door 
was raised, and a good portion of themselves 
disgorged into the fire ; and then, like a man 
compelled so to do, whether in the mood or 
not, he rose and stopped the disturbing noise, 
pom-ed a stream of bright silvery currents 
over his Souchong or Bohea, -and having ele- 
vated his tea-pot into the dignity of a chim- 
ney-ornament, leaned Im elbow on the mantel- 
piece, and looked into vacancy. 

He 4itood there so lost in thought that even 
the entrance of Sandilaxids did not recall him 
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from it till the tall figure of that gentleman 
obtraded itself before his eyes. 

Be it known that Sandilands, poor man, had 
bis troubles too. There haa been no oppor- 
tunity during the course of this story of 
chronicling the one or two Academic defeats 
which, greatly to the ruffling of his usually 
even temper, he had sustained in the schools. 
And now again the dreaded hour was at hand 
when it remained to be seen whether be could 
succeed in making his way through the ordeal 
of another public examination within the 
circle of graduates, or whether his hope was 
to be still longer deferred, and his heart still 
more sickened by disappointment. Despite the 
most exemplary diligence during the ** Long," 
he had broken down in Michaelmas term. 
Since then he had set himself to work again 
with redoubled energy, and a star of hope 
twinkled over his path in the kindly expres- 
sion of Lockwood's opinion, after having tested 
bim by a searching examination, that in all 
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probability he would get his " testamur" next 
time. 

As the two friends sat down to tea together, 
Sandilands could not fail to notice the other's 
pre-occupation of mind, and for a while hesi- 
tated about the desirability of remaining with 
him after the conclusion of their somewhat 
silent and uninteresting repast. 

As if divining his intention, Lockwood 
broke the silence at last. 

" Do you care about our going into that 
Latin prose to-night ? Suppose we throw up 
books altogether for once. I feel very much 
in the humour to do so." 

** Oh I by all means. Got the headache ?" 

" No ; not that exactly.*' 

"Something has disturbed you. Would 
it do you any good to open your heart to a 
fellow r 

"Well, yes, I think it will. I can't get 
poor Grantley out of my mind." 

" I thought you were thinking of him." 
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^ They are a31 so irretohed aboat him at 
home. Such a rash act that of his was. In- 
stead of taking his name off the books, why 
didn't he isfy to weather onl; the storm he got 
into orer that Abingdon bnsinesB ? If he had 
^Hily^^cii himself the troable to do it, he might 
have pereoaded the proctor that hie suspicions 
of him were unjaat ; and that, as to the main 
poiot, he was an inaooent man." 

" Of coarse be was innocent. Bat then 
study appearances. You're a proctor on your 
Tonnds. By the light of nearly a fiill moon, 
you come across a dc^j^art, driven at a ftirious 
pace into Oxford. Ton see in that dog-cart 
two men talking very loudly, very much ex- 
cited, and very red in the face ; and you see, 
ittOTever, that awkward circnmstance about 
the girl. Gr&ntley says that partly on ac- 
count of the shadow of the trees, and partly 
on account of his being unable to see very 
well, even on a (dear, open road, he drove the 
cart within a mere shave <^ the ditch ; that, 
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at the same unlacky moment, the right wheel 
came in contact with some stumbling-block 
or other, which tilted it up. Then, to pre- 
yent, as he says, the girl from feJling off, and 
worse mischief happening, he threw his left 
arm round her, while he held the reins in 
his right hand ; and at the moment when the 
girl's face is close to his own, up comes the 
proctor and his buU-dogs. The primd facie 
evidence against him is so strong." 

" It is, it is ; and then they were the worse 
for wine. If the proctor hadn't recognised 
Langton, all might have passed over without 
detection. Heigho ! I can't shake it off. It's 
a miserable affair. Bui was the conveyance 
dashing on at a rapid rate when the proctor 
met it?" 

^ No ; don't you see ? Dreading an upset, 
Grantley pulled in the horse.^ 

" And at that moment — " 

" Up came Jenkins, demanded their names 
imd colleges, made his mental comment on the 
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^rl being with them, and on the unhappy 
state of excitement both were in, and requested 
them to call upon him in the morning. Of 
course you know the rest too well." 

" Yes ; and then, you see, Grantley is so 
eager, so hot-headed. The idea of his sitting 
down at once, when he got in, and writing to 
the Dean to take his name off. It was the act 
of a madman. But tell me, Sandilands, for 
I forget, how came you to know the particu- 
lars of this matter so well ?" 

" My dear fellow, you have grown oblivious 
lately. I told you I was staying with Oak- 
ley, of Abingdon, for a few days, and he 
and I were returning together from a house 
in the country, where we had been spending 
the evening, when, on the high road we fell 
in with these two men. Oakley and Laagton 
friends, and a day or two afterwards Oak- 
a letter from him, giving him an ac- 
•^he whole affiair." 
fellow! it's a blow to his hopes. 
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He was to have been ordained in the 
summer." 

** Yes ; but that can't be now. You knew 
that he and Grantley had gone off to- 
gether?'' 

'' No. Have they r 

** Both made off for the army ; Grantley 
terribly in debt." 

" I know. I hoped that affair of Tomkins's 
was his worst dilemma in that way ; but then, 
you see, when the tradesmen found he had 
taken his name off they naturally took the 
alarm, and seemed determined in a body to 
pester his father just after he had paid Tom- 
kins, and got him clear of that scrape." 

^^ How is his matrimonial speculation faring 
all this time ?" 

** Don't speak of it in that way, Sandilands. 
Poor fellow I it's there I feel for him most. 
Of course that's entirely at an end. His 
fiancie was laid up with fever when I last 
heard of her, and a letter from Busby crossed 
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his own to him, forbidding him to visit the 
house again. 

Here ensued a pause in the conrersation, by 
the subject of which the minds of the two 
friends were weighed down not a little. Then, 
as if a new train of thought had suddenly 
occurred to him, Lockwood asked — 

*' Does any one seem to know who this girl 
was, Sandilands? Where is she? Who is she?" 

*' I can't enlighten you on that point at all. 
She wanted to go to Oxford, but she neither 
spoke of her object in going there, nor of her 
whereabouts in this locality — as far as I 
know." 

*' But she saw the position of the men who 
had befriended her on the way by taking her 
up, and must either be a selfish, ungrateful 
creature, or have lost all sense that she ought 
to have taken some part of the explanation on 
herself throngh fright. Poor, poor old Grant- 
ley I How I wish the past were only a honid 
dream 1" 
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So it was that the ostler's prophecy found 
a sad fulfilment only too early. There was 
^^summat up before night," but honest Joe 
Terry looked very sad when he heard of what 
had taken place, and complained that it made 
him " low all over to think on it—they were 
two such fine hearty genelmen after all — to 
come to such an end as that." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FAMILIAR VOICES. 



Strange was the contrast at the time we have 
now reached in our story, between the tone 
and temper of mind in which those interested 
in the welfare of Edward Grantley in Steeple- 
Norton Hall and Kectory, bore the news of 
his self-banishment from Oxford, and of his 
departure for a foreign land. Such an event 
had been so completely unforeseen, and the 
disclosure of it so shocked and bewildered his 
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friends that, for a while, his conduct seemed 
to form both the staple topic of conversation 
and the subject of every one's unspoken 
thoughts. Colonel Busby was staying at the 
hall when the news of his proceedings first 
arrived, and ever since that hour Miss Busby 
and he had returned day after day to those con- 
tinual battles about the matter in which for 
years they had signalized themselves on every 
other topic for discussion that might come 
before them ; and as both brother and sister 
were afficted with no ordinary degree of deaf- 
ness, and as Uncle Busby, when he interposed 
one of his usual short but pithy remarks in 
the course of their talk, spoke loudly, in order 
to accommodate himself to their infirmity, 
there was no great security against the family 
trouble spreading, by means of eaves-drop- 
ping servants, far and wide. 

Miss Busby's temper was (to use a word 
exactly expressive of her feelings) not a little 
* rasped' by her discovery, that notwithstand- 
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ing all that bad taken place, Grautlejr had 
fou»d in Colonel Busby oae who stoutly main- 
tained bis friend's honour and inf egrity^ This 
position, felt by his brother and sister to be 
untenable^ that veteran officer maintained with 
all the characteristic coolness and persistence 
of the British soldier,. As may be imagined, 
he was not a little impelled to hold this ground 
by the memory of Grantiey's services so lately 
given on behalf of his daughter at a moment 
when her honour and happiness were at stake. 
The good old Colonel had a warm heart, and 
spoke as one convinced that his friend's repu- 
tation was merely under a cloud which, he 
felt, w<imld clear off by-and-fcye, and leav€ it 
unsullied, as bright steel recovers its lustre, 
lost for a moment through the passing breath 
by which it had been bedimmed. Such views 
were listened to by Aunt Busby with em angry 
disgust, and by Unele Bu&by with Sk dbggediy 
obstinate tempeir that led him to hold his ow^ 
as firmly as hk military brother did, while he 
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Spared himself the trouble— man of few words 
as he was— of giving reasons for the creed he 
held as to this transaction. 

It was on a night soon aftet that spoken of 
ii^ the last chapter, when the ground, rendered 
so muddj by a lengthened thaw, had agahi 
become crisp and hard through the recurrence 
of frost, that the rector, Mrs. Grantley, and 
Agnes were in the drawing-room together. 
That apartment was only dimly lighted — its 
gloom being relieved by the fitful fire-light. 
Who does not know that fo hearts bowed 
down by a common care, the dusk is more 
grateful than the day ? There is a singular 
r6dembldfi!))6e between the changing moods of 
the human heart and the varied aspects of 
external nature, or rather, let m^ say,, a singu- 
lar mutual adaptation' to each other. The most 
lightsome spirit becomes a fittfe stilled and 
subdued under the magic influences of kwi* 
light, and when we have a trouble to talk 
OYfer, how commonly we prefeif to discuss it 
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under cover of the raven wings of night-fell, 
and gather round the hearth-stone to do bo, 
excluding other light than that from the fire ! 
The rector lay upon a couch, his head resting 
closely on the downy cushion, as though he 
were weak from the effects of a recent illness, 
which the pallor and weary expression of his 
face too surely betokened. Mrs. Grantley and 
Agnes sat opposite to him, the daughter close 
to her mother, and on a lower seat, so that she 
could from time to time repose her head upon 
her lap , and feel that mother's sofr touch upon 
its bright tresses. An opened letter lay on a 
little work-table bard by. 

The &ther had just relapsed into quiescence 
after having given vent to an outburst of grief 
and disappointment respecting his absent son. 
There were traces of tears on the faces of the 
ladies, and Agnes was endeavouring to still 
the sobs that had mingled with her tears by 
reclining her head upon her mother's lap, and, 
withherowuhand,shehad taken her mother's 
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and placed it on her recumbent head — ^looking 
up as she said — 

^^ Let it rest just there, mamma, please. I 
feel the veins are so swollen, and that your 
very touch will comfort me," and Mrs. Grant- 
ley had acted in compliance with this request, 
adding a murmured blessing as she did so. 

She was calmer than her daughter. Her 
grief was not so outspoken, simply because He 
had hushed it to rest at whose mandate, in 
olden days, the waters of the storm-tossed lake 
subsided into peace. But the gentle CJhris- 
tian's lesson of meek resignation which she 
was learning day by day in the Master's school, 
and in the acquisition of which she had un- 
doubtedly advanced farther than her husband 
and her daughter, did not hide from view the 
deeply-seated pain of the loving mother. You 
could divine, from a moment's study of that 
sweetly spiritual countenance that, in moments 
when she gazed into vacancy with closed eyes 
and parted lips, she was thinking about her 
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Edward's fiitnre; but those tbonghts passed 
into language broken and incoherent, as the 
result, in all probability, of the fellow^disciple- 
ehip she had gained with him who eoald 
write " in days of suffCTlng anguish and re- 
buke," " I became dumb and opened not my 
month ; for it was thy doing.'' 

" Agnes, ehild, I wish yon would not sob 
so," she said at last very tenderly. " Do try to 
find light somewhere, love, in all this dark- 
ness." 

" But where, mamma?" asked Agnes, just 
a little passionately for her, aa she looked 
earnestly up into her mother's &ce. 

" Well, child, there is a Light, you know, if 
we will but let it lead us as it led the people 
who were glad to follow it of old. I was 
thinking a moment ago of that lovely apos- 
trophe — * Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encir- 
cling gloom.' '* 

" But, mamma, yours is always such a 
bright spirit I know you Bu£fer more than 
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I do, and yet you have to comfort me imtead 
of my comforting you." 

" Well, it must be so, dear. We mustn't 
all break down/' 

^^ Bat I can't help it. Oh, mamma, how 
will it all end ? Do you believe in Edward's 
innocence of that dreadful charge ?" 

^* My dear, don't press that question ; don't 
press it. I can't answer it now," and a wan, 
stony look passed across her features as she 
spoke. 

^^ Poor Madeline I She haunts me so much. 
To think of all that has happened, and she so 
ill in consequence of it, and yet that she 
should fancy in her delirium that all is right 
again between her and Edward." 

" God grant it may be," fervently responded 
Mrs. Grantley. '^ But you must not distress 
yourself so much about Madeline. Dr. Ads- 
truther thinks hopefully of her on account of 
her strong constitution, and God is softening 
the pressure on her heart and brain of that 
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great grief by imparting so bright a phase to 
her delirium." 

" Bright I poor girl I" broke in Mr. Grant- 
ley. "I should think she'll have no more 
bright hours with Edward; and, Agnes, I 
charge you never to breathe his name to her 
again, if you can help it." 

^^ But, papa, she thinks and talks about him 
so much in her wanderings, and looks so com- 
forted when I say anything of him that is not 
likely to remind her of what has taken place 
between them, that — would it not be cruel to 
do as you say ?" 

'' The poor giri is dreaming, child. She 
fancies things that will never be realities. 
Why minister ftiel to her fancies ? She will 
think you unkind for it when she gets 
better." 

" I think not, dear," broke in Mrs. Grant- 
ley. " Women are perhaps wiser in such 
matters than men, and I think everything 
should be done for the present to keep the 
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stern, cold fact of her true position out of 
sight It may be foolish. It is not like the 
common- sense and firm resolution of you 
strong-minded men ; but when poor women 
have a hope like Madeline's to cling to, you 
cannot disengage the heart-strings from their 
clutch of it without danger. No, let the 
loosening come very gently. Grod may give 
her strength to bear it by-and-bye." 

" The boy's simply unworthy of her, my 
love. You and I wouldn't like — but, bah ! it's 
all nonsense. I wish she may get better and 
marry some one else." 

Here Mr. Grantley closed his eyes, as 
though he had settled himself for sleep, and 
a prolonged silence reigned within the room. 

Mrs. Grantley, while the rector seemed to 
doze, and Agnes reposed her head in its old 
position, took up the letter that lay near to 
her, and read it again. The contents ran 
thus: — 
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" Oxford, September SOth, 18—. 

"Mt Deas Mother, — 

" It is higli time you thonglit 
no more of me. I've got into tronble ; so 
deep that I dftre pot write to my father aWut 
it. Ab I sit here writing to you I feel Tye 
disgraced myself and disgraced my family. 
But I have stQrqly saddled the coii6equen<;ea 
on myself. Having played the fool ; yes, and 
the 8pet\dthrift, I find *ow I h(ive the heart 
of a map ip me, and miist try to live it all 
down. Remaining here is, qui1» out of ibfi 
question, I, the sou. of sueh a molher as yon 
are, h^ve foi^gotteq wyself, Some, day I may 
tell yoq aU ^^)f>^% ill, bvt not v><w: Let me 
g(>. Think (10 moffe of m^^ I have brofcen 
o£f my cQimeotiion^ with O^if^rd for ever, I 
am a, man, and, a stromg ^^' I gQ Vi^o the 
world to do battle for i^yself^ n^Qessarily 
without any more thought of Madeline,. Th^e 
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— »I shall break dowu if I get on that pointy 
and I won't break dowiu I am goinjs; to joia the 
axrmytf PoBsibly that loay fiaiah ma \ bat 8ome« 
thing makes me feel strangely cold and stem, 
audbraye^ I have writtea to Madeline. I don't 
deserve to send love to any of you^ and 
can't write about that^. Bat you sflkay trust 
me, mother. There are many worse fellows 
than I am. Please break all gently to my 
father. Oh ! Qod, if I should be the cause 
of his death I But, no ; ask him to trust in 
me too. Poor little Agnes will find a kind 
corner even for me in her warm heart. I'll 
write again when calm. 

" Still your loving son, 

"Edward Grantley.'' 



So the dark day closed in upon Steeple- 
Norton Hall and Rectory, and the night wrap- 
ped them round. Blessed proof of God's love, 
— ^the still, voiceless air, the weariness, the 
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soft couch, aU inviting to repose, and the 
slumber — be it deep, or be it troubled and fit- 
ful — into which enters any degree of oblivion 
of the day's cares. Yes, it is true. There are 
sweet spiritual watchers round the beds of the 
righteous. 
** He giveth His beloved sleep^** 
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CHAPTER X. 



CHAHGES AT fiTEEPLE-NOBTON. 



The long, chilly reign of winter had passed 
away, and the glorious lessons of Easter-tide 
were silently forcing themselves on the 
hearts of every thoughtful and observant 
churchman, plentifully illustrated by the rapid 
advance that had been made in the growth of 
vegetation since the sombre forty days of 
Lent had been entered upon. And Madeline 
Cecil had been permitted to leave the sick 
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room iQ vrhich, aided by youth and a natur- 
ally strong constitution, she had triumphed 
over the force of her illness. But more than 
one circumstance combined to retard her re- 
covery of that light and joyous elasticity of 
spirit by which, in happier days, she had been 
so much characterised. That waking up from 
the delirious dreams of fever to fece the cold, 
unwelcome realities that were so bitterly op- 
posite to her long-cherished fancies, threatened, 
for a long ttQi£ta e<nae,tadim.tbjexbEightne3s, 
and to check the nataral buoyancy of her 
spirit. The mention of Edward's name was 
met with, aiversba and rebuke ou the part of 
her uncle and aout. And in her own heart, 
sbe was conscious of two opposing principles, 
ttrugglijig for master^ over it It was not 
wpnderful that the voice o£ love for the one 
with vbdOm. she had played in infancy, and to 
whom, she bad given the first &esh preference 
of her dawning womanhood,, should exercise 
a great cQotrol ovet: h«r. Bat she listeaed 
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aUo to another iuward voice: — that of pride. 
Thia last spoke to her of the insufficiency of 
her influence over Edwaxd to keep him in 
straight paths, as proved by the late painful 
facts. It whispered to her doubts as to the 
sducoritj of his affection, and led her to revolt 
from the notion of ever linking herself with 
one to whom her love was not his dearest 
earthly treasure. A sad surprise, too, awaited 
her on her first appearance at church,, of 
which no one had ventured to speak to her« 
Nervous under the iiifluence of her so recent 
sorrow, axMl debilitated by her illness, she was 
thankful to lean heavily on Uncle Busby's 

stout arm, and as she lifted up her head, after 
an agitated and tearful prayer, the opening 
words of the service were read in accents al- 
together strange to her. She glanced round 
at the Rectory pew. None of her old friends 
were there. The face, indeed of Agnes, she 
had ixot expected to see^ for,, on enquiry for 
her the day before^ her aunt had told her she 
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was firom home — bat the rector and Mrs. 
Grantlej, where were they ? For so many 
years, moroing and afismoon, had she heard 
bat one voice firom the sacred places of min- 
istration in that charch. It was that of one 
whom she had revered and loved, rather from 
liis large-hearted chari^ and cheerfulness of 
disposition, than fi^^m any brilliancy of minis- 
terial capacity. But the old rector was not 
there that morning, and the pew, to which 
her eyes had naturally wandered, was observed 
by her to have in it a lady of middle age, of 
a tall, graceful figure, and two little girls — 
all complete strangers to her. This new 
change deepened and intensified the greater 
one whose gloom yet overshadowed her spirit. 
It was Easter-day, and so great was her 
impatience to know the cause of the change 
she had then, for the first time, been made 
aware of, that she could not conceal from her- 
self a want of heait-interest in the service, 
and a feeling that its greater length that day 
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would seem tedious to her. She was the more 
oppressed by these wanderings of thought, 
because it was the first day of her reappear- 
ance at church after an illness that, as she had 
since heard, had been almost to her — one 
irom which she had arisen as from the dead, 
and for her recovery from which she wished 
to return fervent thanksgivings in partaking 
of the Holy Communion at the close of the 
service. She dreaded to relieve the burden 
of anxious suspense under which she laboured 
by a whispered appeal to her uncle or aunt 
as to its cause, from a foreboding that her 
question might be met by an answer that 
would altogether unnerve and unfit her for 
remaining in the church at all. But the 
longest suspense comes to an end at last, and 
great was the feeling of relief she experienced 
as the Eucharistic blessing, fervently pro- 
nounced by the officiating clergyman, in a 
voice of greater power and compass than that 
to which she had so long been accustomed, 
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came to its close, and the commuaicantB rose 
after their brief devotional pause, and slowly' 
leJt the church. 

Then followed numeroos congratnlatioiu 
from warm-hearted friends, as she passed 
with her relatives throngh the churchyard 
towards the little gate that led to the hall 
through the shrubbery, whose lilac and labur- 
num trees seemed, as they stood before her 
in their gay livery, to follow up the teaching 
she had heard on that glorious Festival in 
the House of Prayer. 

When the last congratalations had been 
received, she turned to her nnele with a trem- 
bling eagerness. 

" Where's Mr. Glrantley, uncle ?" 

" At Leamington, child," was the cart, and, 
to her fancy, agitated reply. 

" Ifl he Ul r 

*' Tes," — her aunt spoke this time ; — " but 
come in, and rest before we tell you all about 
it." 
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And Madeline noticed that Miss Busby 
spoke as one in trouble. 

" Oh I aunt, don't keep me in suspense. Is 
he—dead ?" 

" Tush, chUd I " replied Mr. Busby, stUl 
not self-possessed ; " I wish you wouldn't ask 
me. 

** Why not tell her, Peter ? She must 
know it some time or other. He has been 
prayed for, child, for a long time." 

• 

'* But he was not prayed for this morning?" 

And Madeline looked up to her uncle pale 
and trembling. 

**No; but come in and rest, while I go 
round to the Rectory.*' 

Presently the sound rererberated of the 
little gate, as the latch was swung back into 
its rest. Mr. Busby had returned. 

Any one who had seen how he walked, 
without speakiog, to the fire-place, and ap- 
peared as one lost in a sad abstraction, would 
have jumped to the conclusion that he had no 
good news to communicate* 
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Mr. Benison, the curate, had told him that 
the intelligence he had received, on Saturday, 
of Mr. Graotley, was of so disconra^ng a 
natare, that, after reflection, he had felt it 
would be better not to ask the prayers of hb 
people for him for the present. At the moment 
of his so doing, he mast have felt the greatest 
uncertainty as to his being alive at all. 
Within the last sixteen hours before the de- 
spatch of Mrs. Grantley's letter, he had been 
taken rapidly worse, and the medical atten- 
dants had actually expressed an opinion that 
he was dying. 

It was a shock to poor Madeline's nerves 
that in the still delicate state of her health 
was likely to affect her very greatly. She 
sank down on the couch, and hid her face. 

'* Another change I" she thought. " How 
fast one follows another 1 How can I bear 
up nnder it all? Life is so cold. God give 
me nerve to bear it." 

And as the day deepened, the thought over- 
whelmed her that this, it might be, fatal ill- 
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ness of the rector was due to the strange con- 
duct of his son — of him who had won her 
heart, and of whom she still found herself 
thinking far too much for her peace. But 
could she ever dream of giving herself to 
Edward if it really were so ? What respect 
could she feel for the man who had brought 
down his father's grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave ? No, Edward must be thought of 
no more. It was necessary, it was righteous, 
it was only decorous, under the circumstances, 
that she should try to turn her thoughts into 
another channel. Sick at heart, and wearied 
by the strong, and, as it seemed to her, — almost 
unavailing wrestlings she had had with her 
own spirit during the day, she retired at last 
to her chamber, and sank into a disturbed, 
restless sleep. It was not wonderful that her 
dreams were of a funereal character, and that 
she looked pale and troubled on making her 
appearance on the following day at the break- 
&st- table. 
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As she went into the breakfaat-room, the post- 
man entered the groouds. Eagearly she watched 
his bands from the window, as he delivered bis 
stock of letters and papers for the hall to 
tiie servant. She felt the flutter of her heart 
as she asked herself^ mentally, " Is there to 
be one with blaek edges 7" And yet then, as 
if by force of fascination, she could not with- 
draw her eyes from those letters. And she 
gasped, and sank into a chair, when at last 
she saw an envelope, with a deep mourning 
border, received by the maid at the door, and 
recognized, presently afterwards, the hand- 
writing of Agnes Grandey. 

Who could foi^et such a breakfast-table 
scene as that proved to be ? The rest of the 
letters and papers untouched— the repast it- 
self scarcely tasted^Madeiine's grief fiiit(Hiig 
vent in copious tears — -Aunt Busby and her 
brother silent, because they dared not trust 
themselves to speak. 

There went forth a loud and sudden sum- 
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vskWA through the boase, which Marleliiie 
r^Qoembered years afterwarda^ as her uncle, 
rising impulsively as if firom a dream, rang 
the bell, and ordered the servant to draw 
down all the blinds. 

*' Yes, sir. Please, sir, who — is it ?" asked 
the girl. She had been in the fumilj two 
or three years. ** It isn't the rector, is it?" 

It was a husky voice that answered. And 
the simple parishioner to whom l^e answer 
was given, left the room, without attempting 
to restrain the sorrow that seized her, as she 
did so. 

When Madeline found strength to take up 
the note her uncle had pushed towards her, 
she read — 

^^ Leamington, 

'' Saturday night. 

"My dear Mb. Busbt, 

'' All's over. We are in sad grief. 
Poor papa left us for his rest at nine o'clock 
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tonight. We shall bring the poor remains 
to Steeple-Norton. He snffered very much. 
Mamma bears np quietly. Love to all. 
" Yours affectionately, 
" Aairra." 
"Peter Busby, Esq." 

So then the curate had wisely refraiaed 
from inviting the congregation to pray for 
the recovery of their rector. He was dead. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A DARK APBIL DAY. 



The funeral took place on the following 
Wednesday morning. And a dark, miserable 
day it was from its beginning to its close. 
When, early in the morning, the villagers 
were aroused to a sense of the gloom over- 
hanging every household in their Utde com- 
munity by the toll of the muffled bell that 
rang out at intervals, for hours, from the belfry 
of their parish church, even the aspects of 
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outward nature were in perfect keeping with 
their feelings. A dark, leaden cloud was dis- 
charging its contents in a slow, steady rain 
over road and meadow. This discharge only 
increased in violence and persistence as the 
day deepened. The rain rushed tumultuonaly 
down the i?ater-«poatB of the Bectory, and 
flung itself on the onfortanates who chose to 
await outside the withdrawal of the cofGn 
from the house, and poured itself down over 
the roof, tower, and walls of the church, and 
over the gravestones in the churchyard, as 
though it had been November instead of 
Ap(riL 

It was a simple funeral, such as the rector 
would himself have chosen — such, indeed, as 
he may have selected £at himself prospectively 
in former days. First walked the two churdi- 
wardens, both of whom had been many years 
iu office. Then the corpse was borne along, 
followed by the relatLves ; twelve to fourteen 
clergy, two and two, whose surplices added 
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an impre6fliye decency to the procession, while 
their presence within the altar-rails during 
the ceremony added greatly to its solemnity 
within the church. A number of villagers 
walked in the rear of their clerical neighbours 
— ^men, women, and children — and the little 
church was filled by an assemblage of tearful 
women and sad-looking men. 

Among those present in the oburch were to 
be seen three or four of the neighbouring 
country-gentlemen, Lord Forester, of Wood- 
field, and Walter Lockwood, who had travelled 
down from Oxford to testify his respectful 
love for the deceased clergyman and friend. 

No one on that mournful occasion was 
calmer than the poor widow. That there was 
a deeply-seated grief in her heart no one could 
for one moment have doubted: — it was evident 
in her altered countenance ; but over that 
grief there shone the light of a holy hope. 
For an hour before the fqneral took place, ahe 
had looked herself alone in the room in which 
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the remains of her hnaband lay awaiting th^r 
sepnltare, and her brother-in-law, on whose 
arm she leant in the sad procession of mourners, 
remarked to Mr. Benison that, as he passed 
the door on her exit &om the room, her face 
seemed to him to shine as it had been an 
angel's. He Who is " The Resurrection and 
The Life," had met with her, as she knelt by 
that treasured coffin, seeking strength for the 
awfnl moment then so near. 

Before his retom to Oxford, Lockwood took 
the privilege of a dear ftiend and called. 
Very little was said on either side. The truly 
sympathizing are ever afraid of too much 
speech at such a time. It does bat open ap 
the too recent wound, and break down what 
little nerve may be left to enable the mourner 
to bear up under the incumbent weight of the 
agony of first-felt separation after years of 
loving union. 

His was a simple, earnest, truthful, up- 
right character whose remains were on that 
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day laid low. He had shrunk from every- 
thing savouring of pietism ; was only a 
homely-preacher, and had avoided altogether 
taking any part in the doctrinal strifes of the 
day, but had you lingered near, years after- 
wards, when the early comers to church 
reverentially visited his grave, and chatted 
about him till it was time to enter the sacred 
edifice, you would have discovered from that 
honest village chat, that he had left an influ- 
ence for good behind him in the parish, far 
more enduring than would have been the 
case had he been one of the most brilliant 
of orators, and one of the loudest of partizans, 
without possessing at the same time the 
sterling qualities of heart that characterised 
his communion as a parish priest with his 
flock. 

" Only the aotioxu of the just 
Smell sweety and blcMMom in the dtist." 

" The memory of the just * only ' is 
blessed.'* 
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Uncle Bnsb; noticed, hs he slowly walked 
homeward from the funeral, that some two 
or three of the clergymen who had been pre- 
vent at it, surveyed both church and rectory 
with an intenser interest than the plain 
architecture of either seemed to bim to call 
for. And, despite his own trouble, he could 
not resist the Impnlse to smile that came 
over him, as he recognised, in the reverend 
gentlemen, the curates of one or two parishes 
adjacent, and as the memory crossed him 
that he had upon his hands as patron, a 
benefice of five hundred pounds a year, with 
house, and almost a sinecure charge attached 
to dispose of. 

As be turned for a moment to look at the 
aforesaid gentlemen, his eyes met those of 
Lord Forester, who had been walking after 
Iilm, and bad evidently noticed the quiet 
smile by which the otherwise serious &ce 
bad been lightened of its gloom. 

The smile was infections. 
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^ How d'ye do, Mn Busby ? Were you 
looking at poor Frodgers and his friend, just 
then ? Seemed as though they both wanted 
to know the church better, eh?*' 

Mr. Busby responded by another transient 
smile, and an invitation to walk into the 
HalL 

^^ Thanks ; this rain is tremendous. I will 
ask you to let me dry myself before your 
hospitable fire before I go back." 

One of Uncle Busby's genial and hearty 
temperament could s^ve but one reply to such 
a request. They entered the drawing-room ; 
its only occupants were Miss Busby and 
Madeline. 

^' Nancy, Lord Forester wants to get dry 
before he goes on." 

''To be sure, Peter: — ^by all means, my 
lord," and the good lady bustled away on 
hospitable thou^ts intent. 

Meanwhile, Lord Forester was speaking a 
word or two to Madeline : a passing com- 
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ment on the weather, to which she responded 
in a tone that spoke of the presence of pain 
within, by which her mind had been pre- 
occupied. 

Presently the ladies left the room, and 
Lord Forester began to show that the pre- 
sent was not his first visit to the Hall, and 
that as far as his own feelings were con- 
cerned, he was anxious it should not be the 
last. 

For a moment or two after Madeline's 
departure, he looked down thoughtfully into 
the coals; then presently straight into Mr. 
Busby's face, as he said — 

" I'm sorry to see Miss Cecil is still such 
an invalid. Mr. Busby, you must take care 
of her." 

** Aye, care enough she wants, poor thing.'* 

Another pause, and an absorbing medita- 
tion by the master of Woodfield on his friend 
and neighbour's coal, followed by the en- 
quiry, rather quickly uttered — 
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" Any news about the son ? D'ye know his 
whereabouts ?'* 

Uncle Busby shifted his position, and 
looked disturbed. 

^* Quite as much news as we care to hear 
about him, my lord; he's done mischief 
enough here. I wonder what he'll think 
about his father's grave, when he comes 
home?'' 

^^ Ah, it's a sad business ; I little thought, 
months ago, that it would ever come to this. 
He was a good fellow at college," 

Again Uncle Busby shifted his position, 
and grew red in the face. Lord Forester saw 
at once that any further mention of Grant- 
ley's name would be unwelcome, and it must 
be confessed, as far as one could judge from 
the study of his lordship's physiognomy at 
the time, that this notice of Mr. Busby's 
aversion to Grantley in no degree checked 
his own flow of spirits. He seemed to accept 
it as a stem &ct; but it was scarcely one in 
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which he felt himself to be nnconcemed, for 
again, for the third time, he looked quietly 
down into the fire, and a aadden gleam of 
pleasure shot across his face, as though one 
of his old inspirations had come over him. 

So the two men stood over that fire, both 
basj with their difiering trains of thought, 
and each altogether ignorant of what was 
passing through the mind of the other. 
Honest and blunt Uncle Euaby was by no 
mesne an adept in sifting little speeches, 
noticing little TarietieB in tone and manner, 
and putting one observation and another 
quietly together, with the object of reaching 
some conclusion thereby. He aspired not to 
the sagacity of his sister Nancy, who, he was 
in the habit of declaring, " could see through 
a brick wall as well aa most folks." But 
when the said sister Nancy, soon after Lord 
Forester's departure that dismal day, avaUed 
herself of Madeline's absoofie from the room 
to announce to bn brother tliat Bhe had mode 
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the Btartling discovery that he loved their 
niece, and when, moreover, she proceeded to 
compare her brother to a blind mole, because 
his obtnse intellect could not see the matter 
as she did, he certainly did think she had 
greatly overshot the mark that time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



UNCLE BUSBT IN A FIX. 



It may be supposed that the " snug" Rectory 
of Steeple-Norton was not likely to remain 
vacant two or three months without the 
patron's reception of not a few applications 
from clergymen and their friends for so de-» 
sirable an appointment. Three months had 
passed away since the rector's death, and 
still no successor had been determined upon^ 
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althougb daring tbat time nameroas aspir- 
ants for the post made known their respective 
claims, real or fancied, on the patron. One 
reverend gentleman's mother was represented 
to have been Mr. Peter Busby's mother's 
earliest and dearest fnend in her unmarried 
days, and to have saved Peter himself from 
being burned to death in the days when he 
was a naughty little boy in petticoats, who 
would play with fire. The good squire 
laughed uproariously over this epistle, but, 
probably from some great hiatus in his capa- 
city of memory, failed altogether to realise 
his having ever been so rescued from prema- 
ture destruction, and had ungratefully for- 
gotten all about his rescuers. Another 
gentleman, representing himself to be a lay- 
man, expressed an amount of interest in the 
bereaved parish which Uncle Busby could 
not understand in a complete stranger, till 
he reached the close of his communication, 
where he briefly offered to place in the 
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patron's bands a very considerable sum of 
money, to be used as his benevolent heart 
m^ht dictate, on condition that his son, 
testimonials in whose favoar he had enclosed, 
should be placed in possession of the living. 
In this case the testimoniala were all five or 
NX years old. A third application was from 
an attorney, who offered to purchase the next 
presentation to, or advowson of the living, 
ont and out. This gentleman's letter was 
instantly committed to the flames, and, had 
he been present at the time, he would have 
been glad to have collapsed into his boots at 
the sight of the squire's &oe for half the day 
afterwards. Not a few of the reverend ap- 
plicants lent Mr. Bnsby their sermons to read; 
one or two generously sent him copies of 
their books ; some diacoarsed to him eloqn- 
ently of the great bieisings of an " Evangeli- 
cal" ministry, and of thedr own personal 
abhorrence of " Poaeyinn," which they 
assured him shonld be denounced horn ib» 
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pulpit of Steeple-Norton Church, in the event 
of their appointment to the living. 

These last letters shared the fate of the 
attorney's, and were hurried to their doom, 
not a little impatiently, for, though the squire 
was no Puseyite, he was a Churchman. One 
gentleman's uncle on his mother's side had 

been the respected Bishop of B ^ but on 

receipt of this letter the persecuted squire was 
impolite enough to ask aloud ^^What on 
earth that had to do with the matter ?" to 
confuse wilfully the writer's name with that of 
one who had disgraoed himself| and to remark 
that ^^ the nephew might be as great a sinner 
as his uncle was a saint-^and very likely was 
so." 

The impression on anyone's mind who had 
sojourned with Peter Busby during the first 
three months aflter the late rector's death 
would have bem one altogether unfavourable 
as to the amiability of his tbmper. He talked 
of the deceased Mr. Qrantley almost as though 
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he owed him a grudge for dying at all, and of 
the clerical world in general as though every 
one of them in succession had wilfully trodden 
on his corns. With Mr. Benison, the curate, 
he was not satisfied. He read the service too 
slowly, preached long sermons over the heads 
of the people, and was too marked from time 
to time in his attacks on certain points 
wherein he, Mr. Busby, had tried himself, 
and felt an uncomfortable sense of being 
scarcely up to the mark. 

Among the appKcations received by him 
for the vacant living was one from Lord 
Forester himself on behalf of a first cousin in 
Orders ; but when in the course of the conver- 
sation that took place on that occasion his 
right honourable neighbo ur ^^ let a cat out of 
the bag " to the effect that his relative had 
been no better at college than he should have 
been, and was greatly involved in debt as a 
consequence of it, the squire darted such a 
look of wrath against him that for a while the 
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touchy young nobleman debated in his mind 
whether he should ever see his face again. As 
he rode home, however, that day he had 
settled the question in favour of continuing 
the acquaintance before he reached his own 
grounds, and possibly thought himself a 
paragon of disinterestedness and Christian 
forgiveness for doing so. 

For Lord Forester was one who had fallen 
into the mistake of imagining that no one 
would venture to thwart him in his concerted 
schemes and expressed wishes, and when for 
the first time he found himself treated by " that 
merely rustic individual" Mr. Peter Busby as 
if he had been a footman, his self-^esteem re- 
ceived such a wound in consequence of it that 
he acted that day within his domain at Wood- 
field as though there existed a confederacy 
among his attached domestics with which Mr. 
Peter Busby was in some way connected^ 
whose object was to throw contempt upon 
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him, .in spite of his being heir-apparent to an 
Earl. 

The Woodfield servants cast furtive glanoes 
at each other as they passed in the passages 
and heard the loud txmes of their mastoids 
voice, and wondered vaguely what would be 
the upshot of it all. 

So it was that Steeple-Norton continued 
without a rector through the indecision of the 
patron of the living, till an event occurred in 
a neighbouring parish that brought matters to 
a climax. 

The Vicar of Norton Parva, a village four 
miles distant from Steeple-Norton, departed 
this life at an advanced age some few weeks 
subsequent to the decease of the late Mr. 
Grantley. During the last few years of his 
life the care of the parish and the conduct of 
the church services had entirely devolved on 
his curate, the Eevd. Ernest Langton, a gen- 
tleman who had been himself in the ministry 
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upwards of thirty years, ten of which had 
been devoted to the spiritual welfare of the 
parish of Norton Farva. The said curate was 
a man of plain, homely manners, who, during 
his tenure of the curacy, had managed to 
secure the good will of his parishioners, and 
the kindly regard of his bishop. Year by 
year he had regularly presented himself at the 
visitations, a tall, grave, sallow-looking per- 
sonage, whose countenance would have im- 
pressed you with an idea that his biography, 
if written, would prove to be a little tame and 
uninteresting, but in whose company you could 
not have remained an hour without discerning 
that he possessed qualities of heart and mind 
eminently fitting him for the unobtrusive 
position he held — ^that of parish priest in a 
country parish. Mr. Langton was not 
married. Once he had loved, and bis affec- 
tion had been reciprocated, but a ^Utem 
father" bad stepped in to prevent the marriage 
on the score of his lack of private means, and 
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with the expectation of procuring for his 
daughter a more desirable settlement in life 
elsewhere. But the father died in bankrupt 
circumstances, and the lady was fain, for her 
support, to open a school. She was well- 
educated, developed great fitness for the em- 
ployment she had selected, and in due time 
her school was a success. At the age of fifty- 
five Mr. Langton found himself still unbene- 
ficed, and the living of Norton Parva, having 
been purchased for a client by the very attor- 
ney whose oflfer to do the same in the case of 
Steeple-Norton Mr. Busby had consigned to 
the flames, he was not untroubled by the 
prospect of an early departure from among 
the people to whom he had ministered faith- 
fully for ten consecutive years. What he had 
long foreseen in prospect became at last a 
reality. He was sitting at his breakfast table 
on a certain morning in the golden month of 
August, a little depressed in spirits, and not 
the less so from his consciousness that at fifty- 
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five he could hardly obtain a new curacy 
without the danger of being outstripped in 
his competition for it by younger and stronger 
men, when his landlady placed a letter before 
him. He opened it with a prophetic feeling 
in his mind that its contents would not in any 
way relieve the ennui into which thus early in 
the day he had fallen, and discovered that the 
said prophetic instinct had not deceived him 
when he read in the letter a polite intimation 
from the in-coming incumbent that after six 
weeks from the date thereof his services would 
no longer be required in that parish. His 
breakfast that morning was a prolonged one. 
From time to time he looked wistfully 
through the window. He could see the figures 
of harvesters in the distance, and hear the 
echoes of their sharpening scythes. Then his 
eyes wandered a little farther away to the 
little low church tower that was to be seen on 
the other side of an ample meadow. He 
looked very hard at that church tower, and 
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then tamed round and faced the grate just as 
naturally as be would have done. if a fire had 
been burning there, though there was no fire 
at all in it, but simply as good an imitation 
thereof as out of gilt and coloured papers 
could be contrived. On the whole, Mr. Lang- 
ton felt that he had seldom been more de- 
pressed than on that morning, and he grew a 
little sick at heart as he looked into the future, 
so that at last to ward off the said attack of 
sickness he took a course of walks up and 
down in his room. He saw objects through 
blue spectacles, and looked for all the world 
as if he expected he might soon have to 
survey them through a black medium. His 
landlady, hearing his peripatetic exertiouB, 
came in and removed tbe breakfast tray, and 
was just leaving, when he called her attention 
to the stout, portly figure of a gentleman on 
horseback, who had reined in his horse, and 
was still engaged in a prolonged conversation 
with the churchwarden of NortOD Farv% 
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while his labourers were bosy at work. At 
iBtervals, too, Mr. Langton noticed that the 
said mysterious stranger glanced across at his 
own cottage. This excited his curiosity, and 
he sought to satisfy it by an appeal to the 
good woman, who looked, as directed, at the 
objects indicated, with a view to their possible 
identification. 

" Who's that, sir, talking to Mr. Mason I 
Why farmer Cole to be sure ; no it isn't, it's 
Mr. Busby of the Hall, watching the reapers, 
and talking about the crops, I dare be 
bound." 

^^ Ah, no doubt it is he. He's an early 
riser, and fond of horse exercise in the 
morning." 

So saying, the reverend gentleman turned 
away from the window with the air of a man 
who felt — ** Not that I know why Mr. Busby 
should be any object of interest to me, or I to 
him. I'll think of something else." 

And he did think of something else— of 
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something which, to judge by his looks, did 
not appear to give him any peculiar satisfac* 
tion, and rose at last, and took up his hat and 
stick and opened the front door, and was just 
about to let himself into the road through the 
little green garden gate, when some one, with 
heavy stertorous breathing, turned rapidly, 
round the comer, and stood still before him a« 
he did so. 

'* Now^ sir, your name's Langton." 
The clergyman was a little taken aback by 
his visitor's abruptness of manner, but at once 
acknowledged that he was correct in his sur- 
mise, and offered a remark that he believed 
he had the pleasure of shaking hands with 
Mr. Busby. 

Facts being stubborn things, Mr. Busby 
said he, too was right in his surmise. 
" Will you walk in, Mr. Busby ?" 
" Well, yes. Mason's giving my horse a 
feed of com. Can you give me five minutes' 
chat?" 
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Mr. Langton courteously assented. 

^^ Mason's been telling me it's true that 
you're going to leave." 

" It is. I have had notice from the new 
incumbent this morning." 

" U'm ! Do you know anything about 
him ?" 

"No. He's well connected, and said to be 
in good circumstances." 

" U'm 1 Mason don't like him. Shepherd's 
his name, isn't it ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I hope he'll be a good shepherd ; 
but Mason knows some one in his last parish, 
who told him the general feeling there was 
that they were all glad to be quit of him." 

*' Indeed !" 

A half-amused, half-melancholy smile stole 
over the curate's face as he spoke. He was 
doubtless thinking that it was likely the par* 
ishioners would not appreciate their change 
of pastor so much after all. 

YOU II. I 
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*^ Yes ; he's a little caQtankeroas ; fond of 
hu own way, and of knocking his head against 
other people's in parish matters/' 

Mr. Langton hoped it wasn't true. 

" But it is true, sir." 

"Ohl" 

" He's bought the living, hasn't he ?" 

" Yes," the curate sadly assented. 

" U'm 1 I hate such traffic, sir. I abominate 
it." 

" You can't wonder, Mr. Busby, when I 
say that my own feelings are as strong on 
that point as yours are. I have been so many 
years here, and am getting on so far in life 
tihat I can't contemplate leaving without feel- 
ing there's a something wrong — I must say it 
— in my being compelled to leave at all a 
people to whom I am attached, and who have 
grown accustomed to me." 

" Yes, yes, I know ; and you couldn't buy 
the living for yourself, you see." 

The curate started. 
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^^ No, sir ; and if I could have done so 
fifky-fold I would not." 

" I admire you for it. Well, to the point. 
I want a clergjrman for Steeple-Norton/' 

" Is, then, Benison leaving, Mr. Busby." 

** Yes. I suppose you'll give him notice, 
eh ? You can serve others as you've been 
served yourself." 

Mr« Langton started to his feet 

"What, Mr. Busby? Do you think <rf 
me for Steeple-Norton ? Of me^ at fifty- 
five r 

" Will you have it ? You don't mind it's 
being better than a curacy ? Heigh I but do 
you mean to make a faint of it ?" 

Mr. Langton had turned so pale, as he 
looked with fixed gaze into his visitor's 
features, that the said visitor rang the beU 
for water. 

This friendly eleme nt was soon administered 
and with its general success ; and that morn- 
ing the curate of Norton Parva enjoyed the 
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very pleasanteat walk to the neighbouring 
village of Steeple Norton that he had ever in 
his life taken, except in another direction, by 
the side of one whom he had not yet forgotten. 
There was a song in his heart as he walked 
on, sweeter far than was that of the birds high 
up in the lur above him, and the burden of it 
was — " I have been young, and now am old, 
yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread." 



^ 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE FINAL SCHOOLS. 



The time came round at last, after many 
weary months in waiting for it, spent in ex- 
haustive study, when Lockwood presented 
himself in the schools for his final examina- 
tion. He had been preceded in the process 
of undergoing this ordeal in public by a noble 
lord, whose answers had elicited from those 
who heard them the highest approval, and 
who is at this moment one of the bright 
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lights of the House of Peers. Not a few 
graduate members of the University were 
present daring his vivA voce examination, and 
they found an opportunity to congratulate 
his distinguished tutor on his noble pupil's 
eminent success. 

" "Wait a while," was that gentleman's re- 
ply, " I have had another man reading with 
me who will eclipse him, and it is his tarn 
next." 

Almost as he spofee, curious feces peered in 
upon the proceedings below, from the entrance 
to the seats in the Classical honour schools, 
set apart for the promiscuous assemblage of 
hearers who might be drawn thither by their 
interest in what was going on ; and when one 
of the examiners called out, " Mr. Lock- 
wood," the said individual, came forward 
and sat down. 

Walter Lockwood approached as his name 
was called upon. He was about to undergo the 
last trying part of his examination for honours. 
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and, as for the moment he stood before the 
examiners till invited to sit down, you could 
have seen that his anxiety during the last few 
days had told upon his health. He was thin- 
ner than before, had a hollow-eyed, cadaverous 
expression upon his countenance, and took 
his seat before the three questioners with evi- 
dent feelings of relief. It would by no means 
interest the general reader to enter into d etail 
as to his examination. 

Suffice it is to say, that though for the most 
part such answers were given to the questions 
put to him as appeared to satisfy the examiners, 
yet in other replies he was not so successful. 
His tutor^s face at intervals became over- 
clouded, ominous whispers passed along the 
row of sitters in the gallery, and at the close 
of his ordeal the general feeling was that, 
though he had done well, it was really doubt- 
ful whether he would attain to the highest 
position in the class list. 
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The candidate looked jaded and HI, and, 
aa he left the schools and joined half a dozen 
college friends, who eagerly clastered round 
him on his exit from the building, their healthy 
looks appeared in strange contrast with his 
worn, anxious expression of countenance. He 
was greatly dispirited; he had been in a 
highly nervous, excitable state, and discovered 
thus early after having left the schools that 
he had given wrong replies to one or two im- 
portant questions which, ten minutes after- 
wards, he would have answered aright. The 
one bright part of his vivd voce examination 
was that in Holy Scripture. In this he had 
been in every respect at home. He had no 
doubt whatever, even before it arrived that 
evening, that he should get his "testamur," 
but lie had coveted much more than that, 
and he was only deterred at that late mo- 
ment from " scratching" and going in again 
in the next term, by the fact that his health 
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had already been so severely undermined 
by study that he felt physically and mentally 
unequal to its resumption. 

That same night the severity of the re-action, 
after a prolonged time of study, was so great 
that, in rising from his chair, to take down a 
book from his shelves, he fainted, and fell on 
the floor. A friend or two very happily were 
in the room, and medical assistance was called 
in ; but, before morning, Walter Lockwood 
was pronounced to be prostrate in fever. 

There were anxious faces watching by his 
sick-bed from his own home, whose features he 
could not recognize. In his delirous ravings he 
fancied himself again in the schools, and ad- 
dressed those who stood near as if, to his excited 
imagination, they were examiners. Singularly 
enough, he remembered the very answers he 
should have given in the schools, to the one 
or two vivft voce questions, in which he had 
MLed to give entire satisfaction ; and his 
tutor, who happened to be near him at the 
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time, did not omit to mention tbis cariooB 
eircomstanoe to the examiners. He wandered 
on in a world of his own, tended by his Bor- 
rowing father, and his weeping sisters; bnt all 
nnconsoioos of their presence with, and thmr 
interest in bim, locked in the merciless grasp 
of a fever, whose result none oonld fi»esee. 

The most eminent medical skill the ITniTer- 
sity possessed was called in on his behalf by 
the express desire of the Master and Fellows 
of his OoUege ; bnt, as yet, the fears of those 
dutinguished physicians preponderated — they 
saw the agitated state of his friends' minds, 
bnt dared not venture to give them more than 
the most vague, indefinite hope of a posuble 
release from his strong enemy. 

Snch was the state of things when the day 
arrived on which the issoe of the dasidcal 
class-list was expected. It was also one of 
the critical days oi the fever. Hidierto he 
had never yet been recalled from lus dream- 
world to the real one, and as tiie &ce became 
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still thinner and paler, and as the disgust for 
food and medicine increased, the good doctors, 
whose attentions to him, night and day, had 
been unwearied, felt their hearts grow very 
heavy. 

On the evening of that day^ after the rest 
of the medical gentlemen had departed. Dr. 
Leyland entered Lockwood's sitting-room oat 
of the bed-room, where he fomid the patient's 
fftther and sisters assembled. 

They all looked up into his face ; but he 
saw that they could not trust themselves to 
utter a word. The doctor kindly took the 
agitated father's hand. 

^^ My dear sir, I am a &iher myself; I once 
lost a noble boy, much under these same cir- 
eomstances. I greatly feel for you." 

^ No hope, doctor ?" 

^^ There is but little ; my professioxial: 
bf ethren have » worse opinion of the case 
tiian It There is one lemedy we ha^e not 
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yet tried — an old-fashioned one — which may 
do good. Is the clasa-Iist out ?" 

" Not yet ; but they tell me it will be out 
Tery soon." 

The doctor looked at his watch. 

" TcB, you are right, we shall soon know 
how he stands, poor fellow. I declare I can- 
not leave yon yet. Forgive me if I remtdn." 

The two &thers pressed each other's hands, 
while the sisters only hid their faces afresh 
and sobbed. 

As they sat there, there was suddenly a 
tumultuous rush up the stcurs. The doctor 
started &om his seat, and made for the door. 

** Hurrah t hurrah I hurrah I Lockwood 
has a first in clasBice t" 

" Hush I gentlemen. For God's sake don't 
let the patient hear it I The news might kill 
him.** 

Then the voices of the kindly, but excited 
undei^^raduates, among whom could be seen 
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the ftill, long sleeves of one or two bachelors* 
gowns, subsided, and they informed Dr. Ley- 
land that two men only were in the first-class 
of the " Literea Humaniores " list, of whom 
Lockwood was one ; but — it was whispered 
— ^that one man only would be placed in the 
first-class in mathematics — and he was known 
to be very highly distinguished for proficiency 
in that branch of study. 

It would be difficult to say what precise 
effect this intelligence had on the minds of 
the father and sisters. Their dear one 
hovered between life and death, and it could 
matter little to them that he should become 
even a double fixst-class man, if his enemy 
should beat him down into the dust. 

Dr. Leyland left soon afterwards ; but one 
of the younger medical gentlemen returned, 
and sat up with the patient during the night. 

He twitched at the counterpane, looked 
wildly about the room, and upward towards 
the ceiling, and appeared to be engaged in aa 
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excited dialogue with some one on that side 
of the bed where no one was visible to those 
who watched orer him, till the midnight- boor 
drew near. Then the poor head became still, 
the fingers remained almost motionless, the 
patient's strength seemed to be at its lowest 
ebb. 

And still not a word of hope was uttered 
or asked for in that miserable room. All 
looked earnestly at ihe changing features, 
tmd spoke to each other under their breath. 
Stilly and sadly they sat there, almost till the 
first dawn of morning streaked the sky. 
Then the surgeon motioned to the fiither. 

" I like this sleep he is in. I hare been 
watching him the last twenty minutes." 

Eren those few words, so very faintly 
coloured with hope, sent the blood thrilling 
throngh the hearts of the father and sisters. 

" Bnt," Mr. Lockwood asked, " is this 
sleep caused by an opiate ?" 

"No; it is an effinrt of Nature to relieve 
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benielf--^it is the most hopeful symptom we 
have yet perceived in the case." 

How thankful they were for even that 
scanty measure of comfort I How earnestly 
went up to die Throne of Grace a secret 
prayer for the Pivine blessing on that season- 
able sleep ! 

It lasted so many hours, that again the 
wretched father and sisters trembled, lest, in 
that sleep, the soul they cherished should slip 
through its prison-bars; but the surgeon's 
hand was frequently at the pulse, and still 
his face looked hopeful. 

In the broad daylight, when, all over Ox- 
ford, the chapel-bells were summoning the 
inmates of the Colleges and Hallii to prayers, 
the patient opened his eyes. 

"Fatherl Emily! Mary! Where am I? 
Is this home ?" 

He spoke very feebly; but when, a few 
minutes afterwards, Dr. Leyland again en- 
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tered, he pressed Mr. Lockwood's baud with 
glistening eyes. 

** He may rally now, my friend. God be 
with him." 

A brokenly-uttfered, but fervent " Amen/' 
was the sole response given, t 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



IN BE " OXFORD TRADESMEN VerSUS GRANTLET/' 



It may readily be supposed that the dis- 
appearance of Qrantley from Oxford, and his 
severance of the tie that had held him to the 
University, caused not a little excitement 
among the tradesmen, in whose books there 
were entries against his name to no inconsideiv 
able amount in the aggregate. Though the 
son had left the country, the father yet was 
remaining at his post at Steeple-Norton, when 
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the flight of the former took place; and, 
acting upon that instinct to take care of one- 
Bel^ which is so common a characteristic of 
oar imperfect hmnan nature, the angry trades- 
people forwarded their bills, accompanied 
bj threatening letters, or direct legal pro- 
ccsaes, to the unhappy rector. These 
unpleasant proofs of his son's reckless extra- 
Tagance at College fell upon him like a 
crashing shower, and, feeling his responsi- 
bility on account of Edward's minority, toge- 
ther with his inability to cope with the 
difficulty thus thrown upon him, without doing 
serious damage to the resources at his com- 
mand, he had remained in a state of indecision 
as to the course he should adopt in the matter 
till within a few weeks of his death. Then, 
burdened by the demands made upon him, 
and anxious to erase the blot that had fallen 
on the &mily honor, he resolved to satisfy the 
claims in full that had been sent in to him, — 
amounting to several hundreds of pounds. 
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But still other claims came in by ererj post, 
and the poor rector, despairing when he should 
see the end of this crushing shower, sickened 
and died under the weight of the mental 
anxiety and suspense in which he was con- 

At the very time when his remains lay in 
the Eectory, awaiting sepulture, other 
claims, angrily and peremptorily worded, 
were still coming in ; for it was some time 
before the feu^t of his decease became known. 
It will readily be supposed that the hearts of 
Mrs. Grantley and Agnes were not a little 
troubled, when, the funeral over, they found 
themselves called upon to attend to this mer- 
cantile correspondence, and had their grief 
aggravated by the serving within the house of 
one or two legal processes, in consequence of 
the calls upon them which, engrossed by the 
pain of bereavement, they had left un- 
answered. 

They had arranged to remain at the Bectory 
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till called upon to resign it to the newly- 
appointed rector, and then to take up their 
abode in a smaller house in the village where 
they could still live under the sound of the 
Steeple-Norton bells, visit the grave^ of the 
rector, and keep its turf fresh and green, and 
enjoy still the friendship of the Busbys. 

On the morning after the funeral an ill- 
favored man demanded an audience of the 
late rector, and wore anything but an amiable 
expression on his countenance when informed 
that his pursuit was at once an useless and a 
cruel one. 

Greatly would it have shocked Grantley 
could he have seen the pale harassed features 
of his mother and sister as in the midst of 
their own deep grief they found themselves 
plunged into the more painful consequences 
of his reckless habits at College. What were 
they to do ? Their position, financially speak- 
ing, was greatly altered by the rector's death. 
Edward himself would benefit thereby more 
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than they. In the absence of capacity to act 
for herself in this painful matter, Mrs. 
Grantley resolved, at last, to ask the friendly 
intervention of Lockwood with the creditorg 
whose claims still remained unpaid, so as if 
possible, to induce them to hold back the said 
claims till her son's return. 

At the very time when Lockwood was ill, 
Mrs. Grantley's letter lay unopened on his 
table. 

His silence, the cause of which was as yet 

quite unknown to her, only added to her 

trouble. Not only had she received no 

reply to her communication, but perceived 

from the course of events, that her appeal 

to Lockwood's friendship appeared this 

time to have been an unavailing one. The 

mysterious silence on his part was moreover 

all the more painful to her, from the fact that 

she had seen his name in so high a place of 

distinction in the class list. This pointed to 

the £eict that he was alive and mentally active. 
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and, as daj after day passed, and still no 
reply arriTed, she determined once more to 
reserve her final judgment on this, to her, un- 
accountable sUence, until she sbonld, fasre 
written to Loc!kwood again. 

In due coarse of post came a reply, written, 
in tremnlons characters, hj Lockwood him- 
self, in which he promised either persMially, 
or by deputy, to attend to the matter ea- 
trusted to him, alluded incidentally to his 
having been chosen to fill a fellowship at 
Balliol, and mentioned that his state of health 
was still so unsatisfactory that Dr. Leyland 
had expressed a fear lest, over-weakened \iy 
the fever, he should sink at last into rapid con- 
sumption, to obviate which he had earnestly 
Gonnselled that for a while he should obtain 
lodgings in some fiirm-hottse, throw himself 
up to theinfluMice of country-air and countcy 
strolls^ and bid adieu to books and all other 
cares till his health should be recruited. 

Now the ctmtonts of this reply to Mrs. 
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Grantley found their way to Steeple-Norton 
Hall by the very natural means of the afiec- 
tionate intercourse that still subsisted between 
the two families. To that hall itself was 
attached a farm of no mean extent: its 
domestic arrangements were conducted on a 
scale of plenteous liberality, suited to the 
condition of invalids, and the country round 
was hilly and bracing. These advantages 
were set forth in a letter of invitation to 
Lockwood by Mr. Busby, in terms characte- 
ristically short but pithy, and the result was 
that the invalid thankfully escaped from 
scenes in whose midst he had been well nigh 
forced to surrender to the last great enemy, 
and from the studious habits by which he had 
been brought into that unequal struggle, to an 
abode sacred to hospitality and disinterested 
friendship ; where, notwithstanding his good 
medical adviser^s fears to the contrary, he 
promised himself a gradual return to health 
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and strength at a period of time not very far 
distant. 

Before availing himself of Mr. Busby's 
oflfered hospitality, he was ordained by the 
Bishop of Oxford on his College title, and this 
new era in his life history added not a little 
to the zest with which he anticipated his re- 
tirement into the country, where, as he hoped, 
a new stream of sacred influences would enter 
into and freshen his inner man, and Nature 
herself fill his heart and mind with a theology 
not gathered from the schools, but flowing 
fresh and pure from the marvellous proofs at 
her command of the divine wisdom, love, and 
power. 

Many a time did Lockwood wander into 
the green, picturesque lanes in the vicinity, 
sometimes with companions, sometimes alone. 
He was an acquisition to the lady-members of 
the little community at Steeple-Norton on 
account of the cheerful conversational powers 
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that enabled him to add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of their strolls. He was an acquisition 
too to Mr. Langton in his clerical capacity, 
for that good man, despite his altered circam- 
stances for the better, suflFered severely from 
periodical fits of ill-health, by which, from 
time to time, he was incapacitated for his 
duties, when he was thankful to avail himself 
of Lockwood's help in the church and the 
parish. 

During his residence at Steeple- Norton 
events were happening abroad, fraught with 
peril to the political ascendancy of Great 
Britain in those parts. A rebellion had arisen 
among the native subjects of our vast Indian 
Empire, and a number of cruel atrocities had 
been committed by them to which many 
English families, insufficiently protected, had 
fallen victims. Intelligence from the seat of 
the disturbances was anxiously looked for by 
every mail that reached our shores. Every 
one in Great Britain was eager for the de- 

VOL. II. K 
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liverance of their imperilled conntiymen; 
prayers were offered up in the churches of the 
land, and many an anxious heart beat high 
with its aspiration that success might crown 
tiie efibrts of the gallant army of deliverance 
that had been sent forth to quell the rebellion. 
The marvellous telegraphic wires that now 
knit all countries of the world together, as 
though they were but limbs of one gigantic 
body, communicating their sensations to each 
other by means of nerves, were not then in 
existence* There were no sub* marine 
cables then, by means of which communica- 
tion with some distant region, separated from 
our own shores by intervenmg leagues of 
ocean, can now be accomplished in hours 
instead of days* Steam vessels there were 
bat they had not as yet attained to 
the degree of speed with which they now 
make their way over idie waste of waters^ The 
heart of England throbbed with an anxious 
suspense, and many a weary day came and 
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went, and still no news reached it to alleviate 
that suspense. Every one had confidence in 
the gallant veteran, who had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces. To 
the courage, the coolness, and the powers of 
endurance that are so characteristic of the 
British soldier, Lord H united the skill 

and experience of a great military tactician. 
But our army in those distant parts had to 
grapple with an enemy who would not meet 
them in open field. They were adroit skir- 
mishers in ambuscade, and had an advantage 
over our own troops in the close acquaintance 
they possessed with the fastnesses of their 
native land, by means of which they carried 
on a sort of guerilla warfare, broke up the 
unity of our forces, and often massed them- 
selves in such numbers as to render any con- 
flict with them on the part of the detachments 
they often surprised, most unequal. The flame 
that has once fastened itself with devDurzag 
force on the vast American prairies gathers 

K 2 
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length, and breadth, and bei(^ht in its career, 
till countless acres are wrapped in a sheet of 
unquenchable fire. And it was feared in Eng- 
land that this Indian rebellion might prove to 
be like such a flame: so general was the 
disaffection, so subtle and well-organized 
were its hostile operations. 

There came a morning during Lockwood's 
residence at Steeple-Norton, when a panic 
arose among its rural population on account 
of the non-appearance of George, the postman« 
This individual, though he travelled fourteen 
miles across the country every day from the 
nearest post-town, was, for tiie most part, 
punctual in reaching Steeple-Norton at eleven 
o'clock a.m. There were indeed instances of 
his compulsory digression from the common 
rule in the depth of winter, when his road 
through some of the country lanes was blocked 
up by snow-drifts, but on the morning in ques- 
tion it was long past the hour of noon, and 
yet he had not arrived, and clusters of villagers 
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might be seen chatting together about his non- 
arrival, and wondering what had happened to 
cause it. Just after the minute-hand of the 
church-clock had passed the half-hour, George 
came in sight of the hall and rectory gates. 
It was]clear from the stragglers, who had joined 
company with him as he went through the 
village, and who were in eager converse with 
him by the way, that something extraordinary 
had taken place, which appeared to be a 
source of interest to every one. What could 
it be ? Was the news good or evil ? 

" Now, George, man, how is it you're so late 
this morning? What's happened?'* asked 
Mr. Busby at his gate, where, like his neigh- 
bours, he had awaited for some time, the post- 
man's approach. 

"Couldn't get along, sir, for people a 
botherin' me all the way ; I'm well nigh 
knocked up by 'em afore I starts back again." 

** But what's happened ?" 

*' Oh, news from Injey, sir. A great victory 
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gained by our arms ; terrible slaughter an^ong 

the natives." 

•' Then is the rebellion at an end?'* 
"Well, I don't know that, sir: a handful of 

our troops has gone and licked thousands on 

'em ; but you'll see all about it in the paper." 
In walked the squire, impatiently opening 

his paper by the way, and hardly waited for 

arrival in the drawing-room before he eagerly 

read the following : — 

" INDIA. 

"a qbeat victory: severe loss of life 

among the enemy. 

^ By the Eoyal Mail Steamer ' Nimrod,' we 
have received from our own correspondent the 
following intelligence which will be perused, 
we feel sure, with universal satisfaction : — 

. " Umballah, May 3rd, 18—. 

" I have only a short time before the des- 
patch of the Mail to inform your readers that 
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a sanguinary engagement took place yesterdaj 
between our gallant troops, under the veteran 

Lord H and a strong force of the enemy. 

Trusting to their great superiority in numbers, 
the enemy held fast to a strong position they 
had occupied for some days previously, and 
awaited Lord H 's attack. We were re- 
ceived at first by a murderous fire fi-om the 
rear of some extensive earth-works, and the 
thick coverts of a wood to the left, which 
thinned our ranks of some brave fellows. So 
terrible was the cannonade opened upon us, 
and so much more numerous the enemy, that 

Lord H perceived at once there was no 

prospect of success, except by a perilous at- 
tempt to silence the batteries. This was done 
by a gallant cavalry-charge, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Percy, while Lord H in 

person gave battle to the enemy's right wing. 
As our men spurred their steeds towards the 
guns, a murderous fire opened upon them 
firom the wood on the left, and the earth- works 
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on the right, which unhappily caused a great 
loss of life. I regret deeply to say that 
Colonel Percy fell in this gallant charge, but 
no confusion took place. The lead was at 
once continued by Captain Herbert, at the 
head of the 4th Dragoon Guards, by whose 
valour and determination the enemv were at 
last driven from their stronghold, and the 
batteries silenced. This brave young officer 
has been complimented by Lord H-— in the 
highest terms for his lion-hearted courage and 
perseverance in the struggle. One horse was 
shot under him, but we are rejoiced to say 
that he himself escaped with only a compara- 
tively slight wound. After the batteries had 
been silenced, the guards returned to support 
Lord H— — '» attack, and the rout of the 
enemy became general.*' 

It was not long before the delivery of this 
news awoke an unprecedented amount of 
enthusiasm in the minds of the villagers of 
Steeple-Norton. Every one there was full of 
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the victory, and if Captain Herbert could but 
have seen with what interest young and old 
lingered on the mention of his name, he surely 
would have felt himself just then to be an 
extremely happy man. Agnes and Madeline 
wondered if they had ever seen any one like 
him, speculated as to his personal appearance, 
and the colour of his eyes and hair, asked 
Lockwood whether any enterprising publisher 
would give his likeness to an admiring world, 
and imagined him to be a paragon of 
manly beauty as well as a brave soldier. 
Lockwood sat between the two ladies as they 
chatted together, and merrily rallied them on 
the utterly inconclusive and illogical way by 
which they had contrived to reach the high 
estimate they had formed of this young hero, 
but it was not difficult of observation that 
their interest was shared by him in no com- 
mon degree. He too spoke of Captain Her- 
bert with a heightened colour and an unwonted 
brightness of the eyes that struck Agnes and 
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Madeline as being anoBaal in him. His tem- 
perament, for the most part, was not enthu- 
nastio. He was not g^ven to the display of 
any extraordinary emotion, bat be himself 
could not mention this officer's name witbont 
an earnest warmth that showed how deep an 
interest be Mt in him. It was very evident 
this gallant action had stirred the heart of 
England to its depths, and that the one who 
had achieved it promised to become one of his 
country's noblest warriors. That night an 
unwonted display of lighted candles took place 
in the villagers' windows by way of illumin- 
ation, and the old church-tower shook and 
trembled under the vehemence with which the 
excited ringers plied the bell-ropes therein. 
In the homes of rich and poor the household 

words for the time were Lord H and 

Captain Herbert, of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



GOOD NEWB FOB LORD FORESTER. 



Amr one familiar with Woodfield in the days 
of its former proprietor, Lord Forester's 
unfile, «otdd not have contemplated, without 
emotion, the change that took place m the 
estate wil^n a year or two irom the day on 
which its new master had first entered upon 
it. Formerly, in the mansion, and the ex- 
tenttTe ^rowads by whidi it was surrounded, 
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elegance and order, on a masaive scale, reigned 
supreme. There was thea a larger housebold 
of servants ; the broad gravel walk that wound 
its tortuous way through the extensive plan- 
tations, running parallel during a great part 
of its course, with a troat stream that dashed 
and sparkled by close at hand, had ever been 
most carefully levelled and cleared of weeds. 
After a while this walk became uneven and 
untidy, weeds and moss insinuated their pre- 
sence in places where, if they had shown 
themselves before, they would have been ex- 
terminated by a staff of keen-eyed gardeners. 
The left wing of the old mansion was entirely 
closed, all its rooms remained unfurnished 
after they had been stripped of their contents 
by the sale that had followed on the death of 
the former owner, and the dust that coated 
the windows of those rooms, — but that they 
were hidden altogether by tall trees from the 
public thoroughfere — would have conveyed 
an impression to the mind of the casual passer- 
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by that that part of the house was " uncanny '^ 
in reputation. 

The simple cause of this change was that 
the uncle's income had been a much larger 
one than that of the nephew ; that he had 
been pleased to bequeath to that nephew only 
the estate and mansion of Woodfield, while, 
in deference to the memory of a feud that 
had arisen years ago between Lord Forester's 
father and himself, he had left the bulk of his 
large fortune to a relative more distantly 
alUed to him. 

The young lord himself soon became con- 
scious of the change that had taken place on 
his new property, and he surveyed it with 
settled feelings of gloomy dissatisfaction. And 
it is to be remarked, as one peculiar feature 
of the said dissatisfaction, that it never held 
sway over him, without bringing to his 
mind certain unpleasant memories connected 
with his former life at the University, He 
felt that shackles had been fastened on his 
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feet there that could not yet he removed, 
however much they might blister and lame 
him. He had never ventured upon any poetic 
flights— beautiftil as his grounds were — since 
the stem fact of the growing neglect that was 
deepening its marks upon them every year, 
first became prominent in his thoughts. That 
impnlae to versification, curiously enough, 
only returned to him, when an ugly chimney 
or two of a kind unknown to his uncle on that 
estate, and which, if known, would have been 
cordially abhorred by him, obtruded them- 
selves on the notice of every-oue who might 
stand chatting with him at the front of hU 
houBe. When that tall unsightly chimney 
poured forli day by day its cdumns of Uack 
smoke, and men of sooty garb aod features 
hovered about the imnaediate s^hbourhood, 
then the young lord's dissotisfactton be^an to 
melt into a kindlier humour, and a romance^ 
to his seem^ing, threw itslight over Woodfield 
that had never rested thereon till noflr. Thea 
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he would stroll through his grounds giving 
play to warm, bright fancies not unnatoral 
to a young unmarried nobleman, who had the 
prospect before him of leaving an earldom 
and two or three estates to his heirs. He had 
seen and been attracted by many fear faces, 
but in his memory of one of them, all others 
had &ded into mist Would he ever be able, 
he asked himself, to place the coronet of a 
countess on the brow of Madeline Cecil ? And 
the black smoke that was already beginning 
to bedim the bright green foliage of his noble 
trees, seemed to him like an earnest of the very 
answer be most desired. 

Lord Forester was the visionary and inex- 
perienced son of a practical and ss^acious 
fatker. Soon afk;er his coming to Woodfield 
the: Earl had joined him there. Knowing his 
son's propensity to dream away his days, and 
foro-aeeing^ from his past career ad Oxford^ 
brief as it was, that from sheer self-surrender 
to bis dav^eama hfe mi^ht verv soon become 
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involved in fresh difficulties; he walked 
through the estate and examined it with a 
critical eye, directing his attention to the 
solution of a question how far his son's acres 
could be made to increase his income. One 
day the Earl had returned from one of these 
walks to find his son lolling in an easy 
attitude in the library, pen in hand, and fools- 
cap before him, and lost, in the mists of 
ideality and romance, to the stern facts of 
every-day existence. He entered the room 
just when Lord Forester was in the throes of 
a sonnet, addressed to a fair lady, whose 
language need not be quoted here. Glancing 
at the foolscap, he saw by the short lines on 
the paper, the capital letters at their com- 
mencement, and the plentiful erasures, blots 
and sketchings interspersed, that his son was 
writing verses; and his consciousness that his 
heir was gifted with no poetic faculty what- 
ever, in combination with a discovery he 
thought he had that morning, made in his 
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critical survey of the estate, led him on that 
occasion, somewhat sharply, to disturb the 
would-be poet's lucubrations. 

**Bah! George/' he said, "give up that 
folly, I want to have a word with you, and 
a very important one." 

Lord Forester rose from his lounging 
attitude, laid down the pen, and pushed the 
paper away with a reverent attention to his 
father's wishes that did him honour. 

"Do you know you have coal on this 
estate ?" 

" No ! you don't say so. I never dreamt 
of such a thing." 

"My dear boy, if you would but dream 
more than you do about improving your 
estate, it would be more likely to end in real, 
substantial good for you, than your propensity 
to scribble verses will ever bring you." 

" But what about the coal, sir?' 

Lord Forester was all attention in a 
moment, being well aware that the Earl 
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would not be likely to raise hopes in him 

without a good prospect of their realization. 

« 

" Take my word for it, there is a coal-bed 
on the other side of that stream/' 

" What makes you think so, sir ?" 

** Simply this, the ground has a pleasantly 
suspicious look, and you know it is in a line 
so to speak with that Colliery at Stanescliffe, 
not two miles oflF." 

" It is almost exactly in a line with it/' 

** Do you remember the nature of the soil 
at Stanescliffe?'' 

" I do." 

** Well, your own soil, across that stream, is 
like it. Somerville has a splendid income 
from his mines there. Why should you be 
content with things as they are here, when 
by looking about you, instead of trying to be 
what you never will be, you may pay your 
debts, and become a rich man ?" 

Lord Forester listened eagerly, his eyes 
rooted on his father's face. 
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^^ Take my adyice. Have a shaft sunk 
just tx) the right side of that little draw- 
bridge/' 

"So near r 

"Yes; why not?" 

" It wonld so much disfigure the estate, 
sir, and be such an eye-sore to me, whenever 
I looked at it from the front of the house/' 

" Pooh I then pull the house down. Most 
likely there's a rich bed of coal underneath 
it." 

** My dear father I " 

" Oh, do as you like ! The estate is yours, 
not mine ; but if it were mine I should sink 
a shaft where I tell you to sink it without 
delay, and at any sacrifice." 

And Lord Forester did sink a shaft, and 
the result thereof was the very discovery the 
Earl had anticipated. Coal was found there 
in sufficiently promising quantities to encour- 
age a hope that a rich stratum of it ran 
through Woodfield. Such was the result of 
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the shaft sank on the spot indicated hj the 
Earl, that when a practical man was called in 
to Barrey the estate, and recommended the 
sinkiug of two other shafts, his advice was 
complied with, and Lord Forester without 
difficalty prepared himself for the demolition 
of his mansion, on condition that he could 
meet with no enterprising individual who 
would purchase it for an asylum, or a 
water-cure establishment, or a school, or 
other any institution for the benefit of the 
pnhlic. But after he had settled down a little 
from the excitement into which he had been 
thrown by the realization of his father's 
financial prophecy, the beautiful face and 
winning graces of Madeline still haunted him, 
and, all things appearing to be propitious, he 
resolved to lose no time in declaring his love, 
and asking her to unite her lot with his own. 
" What was there," he argued, " to prevent 
such a declaration on his part ? He could 
not act dishonourably towards Grantley in 
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making it, for Madeline was not likely now 
to become his wife. She had regained her 
health and spirits, appeared to be still free to 
choose for herself, and might not be indis- 
posed to accept the rank and position he 
could give her. Moreover she would be by 
no means a portionless wife. She would in- 
herit both her uncle's and aunt's property, in 
addition to that which it was generally known 
her father had left her, and would bring to 
him the patronage of a living. Lord Forester 
saw his chances of success through a rose- 
coloured medium. Of the favourable inclina- 
tion towards his suit of Mr« and Miss Busby 
he felt morally sure. They were not in a 
position of life equal to his own. They could 
not possibly be indifferent, in such a case, to 
the splendid prospects that would open out 
before their niece. It was scarcely likely 
that anyone else who might love Madeline 
Cecil could lay an earldom and its appur* 
tenances at her feet" 
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Such was the train of tfaoaght m whi^, 
from day to day, Lord Forester continued to 
indulge himself, while the yield of coal upon 
his estate grew more and more piDmising, 
while every year as it passed away brought 
him nearer and nearer to an earldom and in- 
creased riches, till, one day, full of hia pro- 
ject, and anxious to convert that into fact and 
reality which was at present only a. romance 
and a dream, he rang the library bell, and 
ordered a groom to saddle two horses and 
attend him to Mr. Busby's of Steeple-Norton 
HaU. Yes, he must get it all over ; he had 
brought himself at last to the brink of his 
declaration. Further delay could only tend 
to weary his spirit and render him still more 
impatient for his coveted happiness. Madeline 
Cecil might possibly accept him at once, that 
very day, and then how light would be his 
heart, |bow brightly woold life idiine upon 
him as he rode homeward! 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 



WHICH SHOWS HOW A GULP WAS OPENED 
BETWEEN MADELINE AND THE GRANTLETB. 



Fab less speedily than Lord Forester's beat- 
ing heart desired, did he and his groom travel 
on their way to Steeple-Norton Hall. Wheal 
at last the old house was reached, and Made- 
line was seen walking among the flower-beds, 
book in hand, and dressed in the very prettiest 
costume that any country gentlewoman could 
possibly wear, which, moreover, was so fiurik- 
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ioned as to set o£f tofall advantage the graces 
of her person, the lover felt a little nervous, 
and wished the interview over, but after a 
moment's hesitation, alighted at the gate, gave 
his horse to the groom, directing him to pro- 
ceed with his charge a mile or two through 
the village, and then await him at the Hall 
gate, and proceeded through the grounds to 
the entrance hall. 

The flower-beds among which Madeline 
was ranging, lay only a few yards to the right 
hand of the front door, ao that, unless too 
much absorbed in her studies, she could not 
fail to recognise her visitor. He turned oat 
of his way fbr a moment as he saw her 
&ce upturned towards him from the book, 
and as she innocently, and with a self- 
possessed air, came forward with extended 
hand and a courteous smile of welcome to 
meet him. 

" Good morning, Miss Cecil. You've 
chosen a bright, sunny spot for your studies." 
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^^ Yes, a little too sunny, my lord. I was 
just thinking of retiring to the arbour, but 
was beguiled of my purpose by a certain 
passage I was reading/' 

" Poetry T 

" Yes, * Paradise and the Peri.' flow lovely 
some parts of it are." 

" Very likely — yes, they are most mu- 
sical." 

The gentleman felt by no means so com* 
posed and self-possessed as the lady, and 
thought he had better precipitate matters. 

'' Is Mr. Busby in T 

^^ Yes, you will find him in the breakfast 
room, busy with his ^ Times.' fle will be 
glad to see you," — still in the same calm tone, 
and with the same unruffled demeanour. 

Meanwhile from the breakfast room win- 
dow Mr. Busby had seen his visitor convers- 
ing with Madeline, and was hastening out to 
bid him welcome. 

^^ Good morning, my lord. Fine day for 
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the crops. Will joo come in? Hj sister's 
at home." 

" Thanks, my dear sir, I stall be glad, I 
wanted a word with you." 

And without further preamble, they walked 
in, and were soon seated in the hreatfast 
room, whose window opened on a Utde lawn 
near the conservatory and the flower<beda 

Madeline retreated to the arbour. 

"Take a aeat,, my lord., I'll call my 
aaster," 

"No—no;, not yet. 1 wonld rather wei 
were alone." 

" Oh, very welU" 

As Mr. Bosb; spoke these words, a. look, of 
qoAJot curiosity gathered over his &c& that 
expressed the qnestiNiii. silently, 83 well as if 
he had asked audibly — " What's up now ?* 

" Paidon me, Mr. Bmhy^ I want thi» in- 
terview over, but don't, exactly knctw how to- 
begin it." 

Mr., Busby looked puzzled, ait though he 
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were just about to say, curtly, " Well, if you 
dotit know how to begiu, I can't help you,'^ 
but he only waited, and said nothing. 

'^ The fact is, Mr. Busby^ I want to speak 
to you about — Miss Cecil." 

" About — ohy the \vind blow* that way, my 
lord^ eh? Then my sister was right after 
alV' 

^ Right?— in what r 

"^Ahl" chuckled the other, "you don't 
know the depth of some of these: wotnenv We 
men can't see through brick walk as they 



can." 



" I doof t quite uaderstand y^uz meaning ; 
bol ta the pomt. Have I your permission to 
— ^is Miss Cecil free to listen to me-H>n sa^ 
atulqect?" 

^^ What ! Hare ycm a notion that yoidd 
like to ioarry my niece^ if y^a ccnald?" 

" Exactly, Mr. Bai^y, if the ground is wA 
preoccupied ; if I am not— if she is? 
no previous attac^meot is in my way.'' 

L 2 
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" Well, my lord, I can't say anything about 
that; I can't pretend to know all about 
Madeline's aflfairs. The poor girl has fretted 
more than I liked to see over that scamp, our 
late rector's son." 

" But does she think of him now ? You 
know what I want to say. If she thinks of 
Grantley still—" 

'* She'll never have him, with my consent, 
and I'll shut my door against her if she 
marries without it," 

Lord Forester's mind was relieved of one 
fear by this outburst of vehemence. 

" I have no rival then in Mr. Grantley?" 

'* No, none ; I'll horsewhip him if I catch 
him on the premises." 

" And you have no objection to my speak- 
ing to Miss Cecil ? You know my position 
and prospects, Mr. Busby, My income will 
become better every year from the coal on 
the estate." 

" Ah, ^that was a lucky find. Oh, yes, I 
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know, my lord, all about it. I've nothing to 
say against it — nothing whatever; but let 
me call my sister in. Fd rather say nothing 
more about it till she comes." 

So Miss Busby came in, and very genial 
she was, and very full of herself — pleasantly 
merry about the powers of insight she had so 
repeatedly found herself possessed of, and 
propitious withal to the proposed alliance. 

*' Madeline would be silly to say * No ' to 
you^ my lord," she said, " If I were in her 
shoes, there should be only one answer — 1 
know that. But let me go and bring her in. 
Peter, just you go over the farm for half-an- 
hour. — I'll bring the girl in here, and leave 
you and her together. You won't want an 
old woman in the way, I dare say." 

Uncle Busby steamed out as desired ; Aunt 
Busby bustled after Madeline, while Lord 
Forester sat looking down at his boots, and 
felt uncomfortable and qualmish all over; in 
which unfortunate state of mind we have no 
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other alternatiTe than to leave faim for the 



When Miss Busby came up with Madeline 
in the arbonr, who was still deep in the 
Tolume of Moore she had previously been 
reading, the young lady was startled not only 
by the nature of her aunt's communication, 
but also by the way in which it was delivered 
to her. Hearing the sound of light and at 
tlie same time brisk footsteps approaching her 
shady retreat, she looked up and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise at the sight of her 
visitor. 

" Aunt Nancy, is that you ? Eeally, in- 
stead of being seventy, you might be seven- 
teen. Am I wanted?" 

" Yes, child ; in good faith you are wanted, 
and your old aunt always said you would be." 
" Who wants me? What do you mean?" 
" Who ? You know who's here." 
The knowledge that Lord Forester was in 
the library, and Miss Busby's extraordinary 
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excitem^Qt of manner in convepng to her the 
information that Lord Forester desired to see 
her, caused the young lady to put her book 
down, with not a little trepidation of manner. 
The intuition of any girl, conscious of her 
own attractions, as Madeline must have been, 
when requested to allow an unmarried gen- 
tleman to see her, by so flurried a messenger, 
would surely hare led her to divine at once 
the nature of the communication that was 
about to be made to her. But Madeline tried 
to recover her natural tone and manner, and 
to disguise thus her presentiment of what was 
coming. 

^^ I saw Lord Forester, aunt, a few minutes 
ago ; but — but you mean some one else wants 
me. Is Agnes here ?" 

** No, child, no : — there, I must sit down by 
you." 

Here Miss Busby sat down by her niece's 
side, and laid one hand emphatically on one 
of her niece's hands as she proceeded. 
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** No ; Lord Forester has been asking your 
uncle for you ?*' 

" Aunt I for me I" 

It was well for the heir to an earldom 
that he did not see Madeline's expression .of 
countenance as she spoke those three words. 
Her face indeed was flushed, but her eyes 
expressed no pleasure. Surprise, trouble, 
could be read in her eyes, but no indication 
of any other feeling. 

**Yes, for you. Why not? Hoighty, 
toighty ; why how you take it ! I might have 
brought you the worst of news, instead of the 
best." 

*' What did Uncle Peter say ? I wish Lord 
Forester had not ridden over on my ac- 
count.'* 

" Madeline Cecil I are you going to be a 
silly young woman ? Do you mean to die an 
old maid as I shall ?'* 

^* I might surely have a worse lot, aunt.'* 

** Pooh ! child ; I used to think you had 
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common sense. You know Lord Forester's 
position and prospects ?'' 

" Of coarse I do ; but you know that is 
not all. Did Uncle Peter promise that he 
should speak to me ?" 

^^ He did, and I can see by your manner 
how it's going to end.'' 

" Oh ! aunt, if it would not be too rude, 
let me send a message by you." 

And Madeline averted her face, and the 
existence of inward trouble became yet more 
evident. 

^^No, child; I'll take no message to his 
lordship or your uncle for which you might, 
speak ill of me ever afterwards. Tou must 
go yourself." 

" My dear aunt." 

** Madeline, I see how it is. Few people 
can see better into such matters than your old 
aunt. You can't shake o£E that other stupid 
fancy." 

L 5 
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Her niece was silent, and still tronble sat 
on her &ce, now bent on. vacancy. 

" Yes— yes ; there's the hindrance. Well, 
all I have to say about that matter is this : if 
you like to run over the side of a pit with 
your eyes wide open, and give yourself to a 
man who cares more for bis pleasures thanbe 
does for you, you're a lunatic." 

" Hush, auntie, you wrong Edward—" 

" My dear, I wish you would no longer 
call him by any other uame than Mr. Grant- 
ley." 

'* I'll toy not; Imt indeed you wrong him." 

*' Madeline Cecil I are you sane ? Would 
you rather be the wife of a mam who is heavily 
in debt, and who would be glad to get hold of 
your money to pay it with, than of one who 
can make you a countess, and ^ve you every- 
thing yoor heart oould wish ?" 

"Ed— rl mean Mc. Grandey— may iiot 
always be in debt, and he is clev^ and 
stead — " 
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" Steady 1 were you going to say? Foolish 
cbild I Then why should that girl have been 
with him when he and that other fellow came 
back from their mad drive to Abingdonr* 

^^ Don't talk so, aunt, please. I'm hard of 
o<myiotion, I suppose/' 

" Do you care for your poor old aunt and 
UQole, both of whom may be taid to have a foot 
each in the grave now ; both of whom love 
you so much, if only for your dear mother's 
sake, that liiey must leave you everything 
tbey are worth, to whatever use you may turn 
it ? Is it kind of you to think so much of a 
man whom I can so thoroughly read to be no 
more than a scapegrace and a — ; but your 
uucle's coming,) I see. Now mind what you 
say to him.'' 

Uncle Busby was on his way to the arbour, 
a li4;tle irritated by the stagnant state of the 
matter just then prominent. At first s^ht 
of his sister's and niece's face he aaw how it 
was likely to end. 
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'' Humph ! it's so, is it ?" 

" Oh ! IVe no patience. Sit down, Peter ; 
see if you can move her." 

'* Nay, i' faith, not I ; let the girl alone to 
choose for herself." 

" Choose for herself! Yes, she means to 
marry that young Grantley." 

^' So ! He must ask her first, I suppose, 
and if he comes here to do it, and I see him, 
ril horsewhip him for his impudence/' 

Poor Madeline now gave vent to a plentiful 
flood of tears ; but Aunt Busby was too full 
of interest in the question that still remained 
unsettled, to allow it to drop. 

" To refuse Lord Forester ! Doesn't want 
to become a countess ! Was there ever such 
folly ?' 

" Stuff, Nancy ; would you have girl miser- 
able for life for the sake of a man who has a 
handle to his name ? Does it matter what a 
man is as long as he's honest, and tries to pay 
his debts ?" 
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" Peter ! of course it matters. Has a young 
woman the chance of being married to an 
earl every day ?" 

" Bah ! Nancy, a fig for your fine folks in 
such serious things as these. I'd like well 
enough to see the girl married to Lord Forester, 
and I told him so, but if she loill say no, why 
there it ends.*' 

" No, Peter, it doesn't end. She will thwart 
our wishes, and give herself to tl|at Grantley. 
I see it all, and you know pretty well my 
powers of insight now.'* 

^^ Well, if she does that, she'll put a thorn 
in my side that'll touch me up pretty sharply, 
I can tell her. But let her be a bit, Nancy ; 
let her think it over. Anyhow she must have 
it out with Lord Forester ; she wouldn't wish 
to affront him, I suppose. Come, child, dry 
the tears, and get settled down a bit." 

Uncle Busby spoke to his niece so tenderly 
in spite of his irritation at the mention of 
Grantley's name in connexion with her, that 
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^e made an instant effort to please him hj 
seeking to r^ain oomposure. 

" Can you keep him a while, oncle ? Do, 
pleafie. I will see him. He can eome to me 
in Ihe garden walk, Just under the hrei^&st- 
room window \ bnt not for a quarter of an 
hour." 

** What's the man to be doing the while ? 
Biting off the end of his tongne with vexa* 
tion ?" asked- Miss Busby, bitterly. 

"No; give him some luncheon, Nancy 
and tell him Madeline will be ready in a few 
minutes to see him, but that she's something 
to do just at prraent. Put him off a bit ; you 
know how to do it. And here, I'll go with 
you." 

itadeliQie, tiius left to herself, could only 
rerolTe in her mind the deeply-important 
matter so suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
be&H<e her. In a few minutes, by her own 
oonsent, Lord Forester was coming to speak 
to her as hitherto «he had allowed one only 
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to speak. She needed not to ask her heart 
fi>r gnidsMice in tke matter. Lord Forester's 
offer of marriage awoke no emotion of plea- 
rare there, save, perhaps, as she was conscious, 
just a little glow of naughty satisfisiction at 
the thought that she should haye aroused such 
a feeling in him towards herself. She could 
not reciprocate his lore. As a woman, she 
might be so led away by the worldly advan- 
tages held out to her in such an offer, as to 
accept him, and in course of time she might 
be brought to lore him. And then-— *for 
Gh:an<tley — ^her aunt had said two things about 
him that might prove to be true. He might 
never ^nk of her as his foture wife again. 
And there was that other mystery, of which 
ffhe would not let her aunt speak further, but 
which still shocked and offended her when 
ske thought of it. Could one who really 
loved ber, liave suffered himself to sink so 
deieply in the mire of debt ? Would he ever 
be in a position to ask her to become his wife ? 
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Might he not even now have forgotten her? 
Might he not have ti ansferred his attentiooB 
to another nearer to htm ? He had not written, 
since his impulsive departure for another 
shore ; and no one seemed to know where he 
was. Mrs. Grantley and Agnea seldom spoke 
of him. Mr. Lockwood always looked troubled 
at the mention of his name. What was she 
to do ? Might not the time come when she 
would feel vexed with herself, that she had 
allowed one who seemed so clearly to have 
given up all desire for her as his wife, to pre- 
vent her from becoming the wife of another, 
whose love might be reciprocated in course of 
time, and who could raise her to the Peerage. 
If she should rsfiise Lord Forester, might she 
not go down to the grave an unattached and 
solitary woman ? Was it not something in 
Lord Forester's fevour, that both her uncle 
and aunt approved of his avowal of love to 
her ? Would it be right to keep him in sus- 
pense ? 
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As Madeline mused thus, it seemed to 
her as though the light in which Grantley 
stood imaged before her, grew darker and 
colder, while that in which Lord Forester was, 
appeared to become somewhat clearer and 
more defined. She was only a woman. Was 
the time really come when Providence itself 
might call upon her to give up the preference 
of her heart, for one of whom it seemed al- 
most useless to think any longer, in favour of 
another with whose lot her own might, after 
all, be as happily as it would be prosperously 
cast, and by whom she might be enabled to 
occupy a sphere of so much influence for good 
in her generation ? 

But the passage of these thoughts through 
her perplexed mind occupied not a little time, 
and almost before she was aware of it she was 
face to face with Lord. Forester, and the 
avowal was about to be made, to which she 
had consented to listen. 

In another moment or two she was walking 
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bj hU nde, with face averted to the ground, 
looking not ae a mfdden woald look in re- 
ceiving the welcome homage of a heart whose 
dnef object of affection it was her ambition 
to become, bat as one would look who had a 
painful ordeal to undergo, release from which, 
in the earliest possible space of time, would 
be e^>eciallj pleasant. 

Lord Forester began as though his ardour 
had been a little damped by Madeline's 
manner. 

*' I want verv much to have a word or two 
with yoa, Miss Cecil; ahoMt a very important 
matter. Is it quite agreeable to you that I 
should spe^ about it ?" 

In the most musical of toiKa, but with 
strange self-possession, M^^eline signified her 
readiness to attend to anything his Lordship 
might have to say to her. 

" For a long time past I have loved yon, 
but there were circumstances in the way by 
which I was prevented from avowing it. 
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Friendsliip for a CDllegB-companion prevented 
it^ but Tiatn, as I find myself miserable till I 
speak to you ; and as the coast — if I may say 
so — seems a little more clear^ I am very glad 
to have this interview." 

^^ I cannot but feel honored and flattered 
by yonr lordship^s preference." 

" Not at all, Miss Cecil. Pray don't men- 
tion it. The obligation will be all on my side, 
if you will accept what I am here to offer 
you.'' 

" My lord, it is my duty to be plain with 
yom with reference to myself You do not 
expect me to be indifferent to such an offer. 
Under the circumstances that have occurred I 
cannot be so--'" 

" Then you would inspire me with hope ? 
You will consent to think favourably of my 
oflfer ?" 

'* No— I feel I have no right to let you go 
away with a false impression. Friendship I 
can give you, and regard and esteem, but — ^" 
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" Bat you had rather I did not speak to 
you of love ? Do I understand you to mean 
this?" 

" Your lordship's offer is so entirely unex- 
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" My dear Miss Cecil, you generously give 
me the assurance of your friendship, regard, 
esteem— words from you most grateful to my 
feelings. May I not hope that love would 
follow in the course of time? It is my 
highest ambition to study your happiness — 
to watch over it, I should have said. I can 
promise you shall not have a wish ungratified 
80 far as lies in my power. Surely, then, I 
may hope. I may return home with my heart 
at ease on this one point at least, with your 
permission to visit you, in the light of an ac- 
cepted suitor." 

Madeline only looked more troubled and 
perplexed as he proceeded thus, but there 
was nothing like the reciprocation of his love 
in her voice, or face, or manner. 
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" I must be allowed to reserve my answer. 
Lord Forester," she said, pleadingly. "I 
cannot bring myself to decide in a hurry." 

" But you will let me know soon ? I am 
in suspense, and that is ever painful." 

" You must not bind me to any promise. 
I will have regard to the feelings with which 
you honour me. I will have regard to them 
— I will indeed, and will even try to answer 
you early, but I cannot now.'* 

^' At all events, I am not to consider that I 
have met with no success ?" 

"No, my lord. If you care to think more 
of me—" 

" Nay, then, — Madeline, forgive me. Tou 
encourage me to think of, to love you. Surely 
I cannot be wrong. Tou are favourable to 
my suit." 

" I should like to feel your lordship's oflfer 
more than I do. When the heart is given in 
such a way, it should have a heart in ex- 
change in order to complete happiness/* 
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Then Lord Forester thought he peirceiTed 
Hiat Maddme wa« yieldiBg. Hec mannM 
began to shew it. She had not withdrawn: in 
anger, when he< addressed her by her Christian 
name. He fancied the trom/bled^ perplexed ea> 
pression was clearing off from her £Eice« She 
had actually enco«iaged him to think o£ iter.. 
He would not leave her till he had said move 
still — till he had brought her tc» give Mm lihe 
answer he had covetedL Siorely it was oa the 
waj to hex lips. 

^^ Will you let me teach your heart to lo^e 
m0) Madeline?" 

Again she did not start back, and only made 
a shew of tx^dng to withdraw her hand*' 

'^ Yoa wish it so thatr— ** 

"Too. will?" 

'' I must:' 

And then Madeline looked up veiy meekly 
£>r a moment into Lord FcrestevV faiee* 

At that moment there was a loud ring «;!• 
the hall door bell. Madeline tisraed and saw 
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that Mrs. Grantlej and Agnes Iiad actually 
passed them, to reach that door without obser- 
vation. Just then she could not meet them, 
but, bidding adieu to Lord Forester, beat a 
hasty retreat to her own room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



IN THE BDUUEB-ABBOCB. 



Twelve months — ^not uneventful ones for 
Steeple-Norton — passed away. Madeline 
was still the affianced hride of Lord Forester. 
Uncle and Aunt Bushy, hale and hearty, 
were still in the land of the living. Bat the 
Bectory had again hecome vacant. Mr. 
Lnogton's constitution had never been a 
vigorous one. Withoat doubt, a better in- 
come, and position in life were a means of 
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prolonging his days to a greater extent than 
otherwise would have been the case. But, in 
spite of the bracing country air, and the light 
duty, and his search for the lost treasure — 
health — on the sea-shore, he gradually sank, 
and it was another sad day for Steeple-Norton 
when again the little church was full of 
mourners, and again a rector of the parish 
was followed by his loving people to the 
grave. 

The day had been intensely hot. It was 
plain, indeed, from the parched appearance 
of the herbage, and from the drooping look 
of the flowers, ** dark with dreaming of the 
rain," that there had been a long drought. 
There had been too a case or two of sunstroke 
in the vicinity, and the good people of our 
familiar village wisely kept in-doors till the 
witching evening-hour. Then they were 
glad to be compensated for the day's captivity 
by a breath of cooler air outside, and might 
be seen, in groups, strolling through the 
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ooBn^-lAneiB, or lolliog <»i the beni^ies int^ 
side tlieir cottage^doorA, in social ehaij till die 
twilight deepened into night, and gradaally 
the ecboes of feet and Toicee died away aho- 
^her oh the ears. 

In Ae evening of this day to which I hare 
referred, the new rector of Ste^le-NortcHi 
and his young wife^ like their parishioaen^ 
were eD}oyiDg the r^fre^ing coolaeas 4f ^e 
air — in the retirement of their own garden^ 
You might have seen them ^-^the wife clinging 
lo-^gly <to her hasband's at>m, the husb^d 
tall, and erect, accommodating hb stepft to 
those of hia rafiher petite partner, Qflod whUing 
away the time in ohat of the deepest ^tterest 
to tbemselveB. 

" How cariondy things have Wotkdd roiliiA, 
hav€9i't tiiey, dear?" 

" Remarkably, my little wifb. Wbd WMld 
bavethoiight,ay^r'ag6,^^tybu fiUd X^hoflld 
be domiciled heite together?" 

*' ?«is, a^d WliO Would iitiv<e iihtigittea tiOk 
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y<m would ever want a wife — with your head, 
at one time, so full of Oollege-honours, and « . 
College-fellowship : and then, to give up your 
fellowship for a little, uninteresting thing like 
me ? Now, come, do confess : when did yom 
first begin to love me ?" 

^^ Honestly, I can't say. It all sprang from 
being so much with you. You were always 
so warm-hearted and loveable, tiiat though I 
had really thought I would not marry till, as 
a matter of course, I should do bo ^on ooming 
into a college living, the being with you so 
much Bcatitered the said purposes to l!he 
winds." 

'** Ah;I very unwise, -sir : you shouM have 
torn yourself away (that's the phrase, isn't 
iti?) itind departed to a foreigio lamql. But ^by 
the bye, you sadd fjust now 'youtffere' love- 
able. Are jQXL diseBohanted, that you use 
a ipast tense )?-' 

^^Itsaid you were fa2toajf9 loveable, ma'am. 
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Excuse tne, I meant to say it was, and is in 
your nature to be loveable." 

" Then you don't think that was such a bad 
day for you when Edward first introduced you 
to US ; and then how odd to think that we 
should have been thrown together so much 
after yoar dangerous illness I" 

" Yes ; the walks and drives brought mat- 
ters to a climax." 

Here the speaker heaved a stage-sigh. 

" Bat you were not obliged to take them. 
You could have pleaded indisposition." 

"I couldn't, for I was not indisposed." 

" Ah ! well, we must put up with each 
other now, mustn't we ? ' What can't be 
cured must be endured.' " 

At this juncture the rector and his playful 
little wife reached a summer-arbotir, in which 
tbey both sat down close to each other. As 
they did so, and looked out from the depths 
of their retreat, the church, and ivy-covered 
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Eectory, with a part of the hall standing on 

higher ground in the rear, formed a verj 

pretty c(ywp dceil^ by which both appeared to 

have been attracted simultaneously. 

" Yes, it will do for us : won't it dear ?" 

said the husband. 

" The dear old house I I have reason to 

love it, Walter/' And here she nestled close 

to her husband, and put her head on his 

shoulder. *' And so you will love me none 

the less for my confession. Everything is as 

I wanted it to be : (no, not quite, for poor 

papa's gone ! ) and you never found me 

out — ^being of such a blunt, unsusceptible 

nature — " 

" Exactly ; cold as a stone." 

" And I, woman-like, would have died 
before you should have made such a dis- 
covery ; but, Walter, it wasn't wrong in me 
to tell it you as a wife?" 

" Surely no, my own love." 

"But I've spoiled your prospects. Dear 
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nte^ what might not a fellow of Balliol liave 
done for himself in the way of matrimony ? 
One of your College friends mamed an earl's 
daughter you know." 

" Yes, and, hut for you, I might have gone 
on and on till, when on the way down hill, I 
might have married for money, as old Simp- 
son has done. But ' marriages are made in 
hearen,' Agnes. I felt ill and spiritless when 
I came to Steeple-Norton, after the fever : and 
your voice had a pleasant ring in it, and you 
were always prattling away so cheerily, that 
— I suppose I must say — it was ' home in 
upon my mind to love you.' " 

" Yes ; but to think yon should not have 
chosen that gracefnl Madeline Cecil instead." 

" Tastes differ, my dear." 

" Eeally you are so laconic to-night that 
you might be Uncle Busby himself; but, 
Walter, I want your opinion about Madeline. 
Hasn't she grown cold and distant lately ?" 

*' My impression is that she is not happy." 
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" Do you think go ? I eould not have acted 
towards you, Walter, as she hs^s done by Ed-r 
ward,'* 

" I feel sure of that, Agnes ; but we must 
not blame Madeline. The c^se is a very 
peculiar one. I cannot find it in my he^rt 
to blame her. If, my little wife, I had been 
over head and ears in debt, and had been 
engaged to you, I should most decidedly have 
punished myself by going abroad, as Edward 
has done/' 

^* But I might not have been willing to re- 
lease you, unless you had given me a more 
valid reason than that, Madeline could have 
done the same by Edward." 

^* So she could 5 but, you see, she was not 
thinking of the debts alone." 

^^ Oh, Walter, thq^t is sucl^ nonsense I You 
would not seriously tell me you think any 
other fault can be justly laid |;o Edws^rd's 
charge ? He is too noble : he is too — upright, 
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with all his impnlsiveness of temperament — I 
don't believe it." 

" My dear, I share your incredulity ; but 
you and I ean*t force everybody to take our 
views of things. And, put yourself for one 
moment in Madeline's position : try to imagine 
yourself endowed with her way of thinking, 
instead of your own; imagine yourself writh- 
ing under the sense of ill-treatment and 
neglect, tortured by wounded pride, hurt by 
the sense that your influence had not been 
strong enough over the one who had pledged 
his love to you, to prevent such mischief ; 
imagine yourself, after a while, sought in 
marriage by the only son of an earl- I 
should have had little chance with you under 
such — " 

'* Walter, you are a cruel fellow ! I could 
not have used you so. Had you been in debt, 
] would have shared the burden of it with 
ynu, and I would have had all things said 
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against you proved before suffering myself to 
think of another. In Madeline's case, affec- 
tion is out of the question — towards Lord 
Forester." 

" I fear you are right there, Aggie ; 
but you know what strong prejudices 
have been brought to bear upon her in 
this matter. You know how greatly Mr. 
and Miss Busby are incensed against Ed- 
ward, poor fellow ; you know how much in 
favour they were of Lord Forester, and how 
great a claim they have upon Madeline's re- 
spect for their opinions. I cannot say I think 
her altogether free from blame, but I pity her 
from the bottom of my heart, and I pity her 
future husband as much, for he will never 
have the warm heart, beating so closely to his 
own, that God has given to me." 

" Well, Walter, I am very pettish and dis- 
agreeable sometimes ; but perhaps you might 
have had a worse little wife. — Who is that ?" 

" Who r 

M 5 
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^^ That person in the chnreliyard. He is 
close to papa's grave ; he is bending over the 
stone ; he is kneeling by it. Oh, Walter, it 
is Edward — Edward 1 Do come.*' 

And with steps fleet as the wind Agnes 
Lockwood flew towards the churchyard. 



GOj^L^aiS PEQTI3, 2^1 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



FJtOW W4B TQ PE^CjB, 



Jh^ (^arcbyar^ of 3teeplerI^ortoi^ wa^ ^h^- 
^9pe4 from ^he pl^setvatipp of pf^q^ers-by, ffp, 
the side x^ear^st; tj^ village, by ^ yya^ ^ti^PA- 
^ntlj bigb itP prevent it^^ from lopj^ixig over 
it, so tiiat Edward Grantley, for it wft^ ^e, 
is^ffia w^ il»e gKntt^v fi-ee4om of ael^n and 

ff»l»gt se^l^ l^is fi^tJiies''* St«¥fii W^ gj-ve liiwelf 
up to the flood of pious emotions called "fo^ 

hj *he gniJlMig WSPapn^P of 14^, j^l^^i^ ^me 
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was carved on the stone before hiin. Arrived 
in England, he had resolved to seek no familiar 
face, to grasp no familiar hand, till he had 
sought the spot more sacred to him than any 
other. And he was bending low on the 
turf, his spirit wrapped in prayer for forgive- 
ness, and reunion with that father in the 
bright land of his everlasting rest, when he 
was startled by hearing the gate shut violently 
behind him, and could scarcely rise from the 
ground and turn round before his gentle little 
sister Agnes had thrown herself into his arms. 

*' Edward ! it is you ; I said it was. Thank 
God you are safe— but so changed I Are you 
not ill ? And you walk lame. How is this ? 
And how long it is since you wrote to us !" 

" Aggie, I am thankful to see you ; but do 
you live here I " 

*' Yes ; have you not heard the news? 
Did you not get my last letter,— three months 
ago?" 

" What news ? No, I have had no letter 
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from you for a much longer time than that. 
But is this — Lockwood coming?'* 

" He is my husband, Edward.'' 

"Then God bless you both, my brother 
and sister. This is something like a meet- 
ing. 

By this time the brothers' hands were firmly 
clasped. 

"Lockwood, old fellow— Walter, I must 
call you now — she's a little treasure to you, 
isn't she? Are you here for life? Are 
you— 

"Rector? Yes.'' 

" And my mother ? Where is she ?" 

"In the old home. We are so happy. 
There, take me in between you. I feel almost 
too weak to walk. Mamma will be so — so 
thankful." 

On the threshold an old and valued servant 
saw Grantley, as she crossed the entrance- 
hall ; but although she knew him, his appear- 
ance shocked her. 
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** Mafiter Bdwui^ I Mercy o» n^ ! I slipiild 
hardly ha' kuowed you if you hsMia't been 
with master and mii^fliis/' 

^ Where's my mother, Ho^rrisoa ?" 

*^ In here, sir. Come in, oome in. Well 
this is a happy day for us sure^ly.^^ 

The gentle mother knew him in a moment, 
and in obedience to a first impulse, rested the 
siliw-haiFed head, jsadrlooMng, but spiritual, 
aad beautiful, against his heart. No one 
iK>iild speak. Mrs. Glrantley vept freely, but 
the tears were those of joy. 

"My dear, dear boy I This ie so un- 
expected/* 

♦^ You ere glad to see me then, mother 7^ 

£ybie looked up quickly, without yerbal 
fieply to hm quettiom, but he mad the prices 
less welcome of a mother's love in her eyes. 

^Qq^ hu^ gil^u me aaai»t^ eon beside 
jm^ Edw£yvi|" she ^aid, ^as eooi^ as ebe could 

epefilt) ^^ #nd WP live l^^t;^ ^mt ae wh^n yonir 
father was with us," 
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" Yes, mamma, but he knew nothing about 
it; he never received my last letter," 

**It will follow me soon. I quitted my 
regiment, on furlough, seven or eight months 
ago, and betook myself to the mountains in 
search of health, and then a home^siekness 
eame ttpon me, and I wanted to see my 
father's—" 

He was so unnerved, that ha oould not 
utter the word he was about to add. 

" You are «adly changed, my dear. God 
grant that we may put some colour into that 
wan £aoe, aiad some flesh on those thin cheeks. 
Ton mustn't talk of furloughs^ We can't 
spare you again*" 

And now the family evening^repast was 
brought in, and Grantley looked compla- 
t>fifludy 9t AgneSi and at Lockwood seated 
opposite to her, and then at his widowed 
notlier, siSl in the old home, and never had 
he joined so fervently in any grace ba&>re M 
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in that which preceded and followed that 
evening meal. 

It was very late that night before anyone 
sought repose in Steeple-Norton Rectory. 
For, the first excitement of reunion over, con- 
versation became animated. Questions had 
to be asked on both sides, and answers to be 
given, that prevented, on their part, all thought 
of the flight of time. 

" You have written so very little that we 
know nothing of what you have gone 
through." 

** Oh, I have had my share of fighting I 
hope for the present. Near Umballah my 
horse was shot under me, and a rush of those 
tawny scoundrels, just then, would have 
finished the business for me, if two or three 
gallant comrades had not brought up a hand- 
ful of men to help me." 

" Umballah ? Then you were with Captain 
Herbert?" 
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Grantley smiled and proceeded — 

" Yes, I was slightly wounded there, and 
very slightly too, considering the risk I 
underwent. Then, for weeks after that, we 
were kept hard at it. Those rascally rebels 
were such sly dogs, that one needed four eyes 
instead of two to be up to them. They 
harried us so in one sense — not that we ever 
let them get the better of us — for when we 
turned about and faced them, they were off 
in little less than no time ; but it was impos- 
sible to count on an hour's peace for them. 
No sooner had we settled one set of fellows, 
than a fresh lot would start out of some hiding 
place, behind which they had crept, and, the 
mischief was, they were fresh men each 
time, while we grew jaded and half worn-out 
through incessant marches and skirmishes.'' 

^^ Captain Herbert has made a great name 
for himself about here, I can assure you." 

" Has he ? Well, I was going to tell you 
how at last, this close fighting and broken 
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sleep knocked me up. We li^d had it for 
some d^ys successively under a bol^ sua, and 
with, great difliculty w regards getting watejr, 
till my strength began to giye in, tough aa it 
ha^ been, thauk God, for th^ most pa^rt, ai;id 
I flung myself down on the ground on^ night 
in our halling.place, feeling that if I didu't 
get six hours' sleep it would he all qver with 
m^, and that I should never see the ple^ss^nt 
fields of Steeple* Norton again, when that very 
night — -from the depth pf my first sleep, J. was 
FQUQed by a trumpet-call to arms^ and found 
thoac wretches were so close upon us, and in 
such numbers, that I could scarcely call my 
men together before, crash-r-crash, they were 
mowing us down. One fellow pqt a bayonet 
^ough my thigh — it was that that made me 
limp into the house, Agnes— and I was under 
surgical treatment for it so long as to be 
rendered by it quit^ unfit for action. As the 
surgeons pronounced it likely that I might 
not for a long time recover from tho effects of 



thia wound, I naturally thought I might aa 
welL be iu quiet^ in old England, as in that 
holhbed of revolt, so here I am« And heoTQ 
there's business of another sort for me to do, 
which I shall set about after a day or two's 
rest Fart of it, indeed, is done already Fm 
right glad to say — I wish I could say all, but 
ril soon put a finish to it now." 

He was by no [means the vigorous man, 
to outward appearance^ that he had been 
when last in England* His manner too was 
changed. The perils and hardships he had 
undergone, added to the wear and tear of 
mind he had endured, had taken away the 
elasticity, the buoyancy of his temperament. 
And all were very reserved towards him that 
ev^iing, as to the home news they gave him, 
for they knew that he had still very much to 
bear. But Grantley's impulse to return to 
England did not spring alone from his desire 
to kneel on the turf of his Other's grave. It 
needed no great self-scrutiny to show him 
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that the influence of Madeline Cecil was still 
all potent over him. He had summoned her 
image before him in the breaks and paoses 
between the battles in which he had been 
engaged, and but for the concentration of 
mind on the duties of his new vocation, and 
calls made on bis energy and courage, his 
memories of happier times would have added 
unendurable length to the days in that &r 
distant land of his banishment. Still he could 
not account for the yearning by which he had 
been possessed to return to England in order 
to see Madeline again. It was so strange he 
should have suffered himself to obey such an 
impulse. He had learned the news that she 
was affianced to another. He had irretriev- 
ably lost ber. Why should he cross her path 
again, and cause a needless pain to her and 
to himself? He reasoned thus with himself 
many a time ; but still in the dull days when 
he lay suffering from the effects of his wound, 
the same impulse forced itself upon him so 
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strongly, that at last he ceased to think of 
resisting it any longer. And strange would 
it have been if, some time that evening, he had 
not asked about her. 

"And how is Madeline, Agnes?' 

His sister looked up, and saw the struggle 
for composure which just then convulsed his 
features ; and the reply was carefully and 
kindly worded. 

" I haven't seen her lately, and she is away 
from home just now, but Walter thinks her 
altered." 

" Altered 1 How, Walter ?' 

" She seems to be moody and dispirited.'' 

" But why should [she be so ? Is she not 
going to be married ?'* 

" Yes ; but that prospect does not appear to 
have made her any more cheerful. She is not 
the Madeline of older times, I think." 

" Is the wedding-day fixed ?^ 

" Yes." 
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"Wiien?" 

" Must you know, old fisUffw ? I Trah yon 
wouldn't press the question." 

" But I want so much to know," 

" It is to take place tlds day week. We 
must give him leave to go anywhere he 
pleasas on fuidongb, Agnes, on that day^ 
ehf 

'* This day week 1 How glad I am to ibe 
ht^me in inmel Do you marry t^em?" 

" I >am to asffist a greater man tban mjaeU^ 
the Bishop of B , Lord Forester's ooamn.'" 

*' Ton said she is away just now. "Where 
is ifac gonerto?" 

^' She is in London. Bttt Edward, bow did 
you spend your time in hospital, and 'during 
yonr glai^ on the ibig^dands of In&a. ?" 

"Oh, in potting together 'a hiatwy of the 
war — itsffl^ioQ, and my lexperieniMS «f it." 

''Have you igot 5t mi^ yov? Is there 
much of it?" asked Lockwood. 
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" Yes ; eiibugh to fill a gooHly bctavo, I 
should say. Well, I haven't it with tUb 
exsKCtly, for I sent it up to Sleef S, the pub- 
lisher's, when I landed, with a Wild idea iii 
Itiy head that it might possibly help me to 
pay my debts." 

"I wish you every success, arrd I ^on*t 
bi^lieVe toy ^ood wishfes will be in vain,'' 
tieplied LdckwOod. 

" Have you 6aid anything about ^Captain 
Herbert in it, Edward? asked Agnes. 

*'Yes; a little," Teplied her brother, <5are- 
ksdy^ 

^^A little cmly 1 I aHi <8o ^sappointed at 
that,'' returned his sister. 

" The wom^ti in these parte are all bx love 
with this Captain Herbert, Edward." 

" Whaa a)^ odd thing I Hfe-s a vei^ cOm- 
itt<»ft-{)laoe fefldt^."* 

"Oh, Edward, lite ^cati't be. He's mj id^al 
of a hero — and Madeline's too, I verily bfe^ 
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lieve. Lord Forester would he in the shade if 
he were here." 

" Well now, mother, and all of yon, don't 
be startled : — I have a diaclosnre to make, 
which I suppose I shall have to tell jou 
some time or other." 

*' No 1 what is it ?" 

" Simply, that so &r as I know, there was 
in reality no snch person as this Captain 
Herbert in the war, nor even the ghost of 
him." 

" Edward ! what can you mean ?" 

" Just what I say. I repeat again that, to 
my knowledge, there is no such person in 
India at this moment." 

" But all the papers were full of him." 

" So they were." 

" Then he can't be a myth — there must be 
a creature of flesh and blood somewhere, 
who has gone abont under the name of 
Herbert." 
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^^ You're right enough there^ my little sIb- 
ter/' 

" Where is he then ? Do you know any- 
thing about him ?'' 

^^ H'm : yes, I have seen him sometimes." 

"Edward, you are so ill-natured when I 
mention his name, that I shall be quite cross 
with you, and think you are jealous of 
him.'' 

"No, pray don't, Agnes; it might be serious 
you know.*' 

" Don't tease, Edward, who is he 7' 

" Would you like to know ?" 

" Of course." 

" Shall I introduce him to you ?'' 

" Absurd 1 Did he return with you ?" 

" Yes, he did ; and, strange to say, suffers 
from a wound in exactly the same place as 
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*V50 is lionisfUig, I Bflpppai?, in Ijpndoji?" 

** No, he's in Steeple-Norton." 

*' Efjwayd 1-rr-Ypu arq »pt that — ^" 

"I am he who has be^i^ depeiving tl^? 

worl^ intp the not^n that Herbert was jny 

papie, and npt Graptley*" 

" P^t why ?" 

" !3pcauj5e of a foncy J had. My old name 
is a little too well known at a certain di&- 
tiflgviphpd pity in my ng.tive land, and J was 
weak enough to dislike the notioQ of falling 
in with other pffioers whp as Oxford m^p, or 
related closely to Q:5.fQrd men^ might know 
the name Grantley a little too well." 

"But your commission w^s signed with 
your prpppr nRm^," 

*• Yes ; \)nt after a while, my superior officers 
kin^ljr let me l^^ye mj whim opt," 

** Then all the letters addressed to you as 
Captain Grantley reached you ss^fplj ?" 

" Every one, except your last." 
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" Well, Edward, I am prouder of you than 
ever," exclaimed his sister, as she rose aud 
wound her arm round his neck. ^^Oh, 
Walter, love, to think that Madeline shoold 
put up with that tame, uninteresting Lord 
Forester V 

Lockwood did not answer. He looked as 
though he were in a pleasant reverie. 

" Aggie, love, it is late,'' he said at last, 
taking out his watch. " Do you and mamma 
leave us to ourselves. Possibly we men may 
talk into the small hours, I shall be coming 
by-ftud'-bye." 

^^ Come, then, mamma ; but, oh I Edward, 
I shan't (sleep all night for thinking of it/' 

And she again kissed her hero brtrtbisr with 
moist eyes, 

" Now, Edward, tell me, as an old friend, 
and your brother, how you stand at Oxfi>rd/' 

^' About the debts ? Qb I I have paid about 
half of thdou" 

N 2 
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*' Do you mind telling me what the out- 
standing claims amount to?" 

"I can't, my dear fellow, tell you exactly; 
but you shall know, in a day or two, if you 
particularly desire it/' 

" I simply wanted, for your own sake, and 
my wife's, to help to take some of this burden 
off your back." 

"Not a farthing shall you pay for me, 
Walter, nor any other living being but myself. 
Don't say another word about it." 

His manner was so determined that Lock- 
wood at once took the hint, and was silent on 
that subject. But another occurred to him. 

" Do you mind my asking you one more 
question ? You remember that unhappy drive 
of yours to and from Abingdon ?'* 

" Yes, of course I do ; but why speak of 
that?" 

"Not to pain you, my dear fellow, but 
simply because I want you, if possible, to 
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confirm a certain impression that xnj little 
wife and I have about something that took 
place in it. You remember the girl by your 
side when you reached Oxford on the return 
journey ?" 

" Yes. What of that ?' 

" Her presence on the conveyance damaged 
you very considerably in the eyes of the 
proctor." 

"Nol Did it, though r 

" Of course. What could have induced 
you to pick her up ? Who is she ?" 

" Walter, I hardly like to be questioned in 
this way.'* 

Something like a flush of honest indigna- 
tion mantled the speaker's face as he said the 
words. 

^^ I see it all," said the other, in a tone as 
of regret that he should have asked the ques- 
tion at all. 

'* But, if you must know," said Grantley, 
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recorering himself, ^^^ I can only tell yon the 
young woman^is own story. We overtook het 
walking towards Oxford, and deeming to be 
rery flashed and tired ; and, out of compai»- 
sion, stopped to offer her a seat." 

*' Which she took ?' 

^ Exactly ; and then told ns that she had 
that day been summoned home from her place 
as servant in Abingdon, to see her mother^ 
who v^as supposed to be dying. Ber name I 
don't know, and, beyond giving us one or two 
simple facts, she scarcely spoke all the way.'^ 

^^ Jost so! Everything is bm I've said it would 
turn out to be. I wish the rencontre with the 
marshal had not taken place just when you 
put yoor arm round the girl." 

" She would have been killed or maimed 
for life if I had not done so ; and one doesn't 
usually stand on ceremony in the face o£ suck 
a peril as that." 

^^ I should have done the same thing my- 
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self if I had been in your place, even if I had 
had a wife and children at the time." 

" Of course you would. Who would have 
acted otherwise ?" 

** Well, we'll to bed now, and put off all 

% 

further chat till to-morrow.'' 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 



SHEWING HOW THE AFORESAID GULF CLOSED 

AGAIN. 



On the night of Grantley's return to his home 
the three chief inmates of the hall were in 
London, but were expected home before Sun- 
day, They arrived late on the Friday night. 
Any one who had been admitted behind the 
scenes, so as to witness the life-drama that 
bad been enacted at the hall during the last 
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few weeks, mu^ have discovered that a by no 
means united houshold dwelt therein* 

Madeline felt satisfied neither with herself 
nor with the forthcoming marriage. Aunt 
Busby was almost habitually cross with the 
servants, and sulky or snappish towards her 
niece* And Uncle Busby, when he was at 
home (and this had been comparatively sel- 
dom of late), was glad to escape from tak- 
ing any part in a conversation the reverse of 
agreeable to his feelings, by chatting with a 
neighbour, feigned or real sleep, or pre-occu- 
pation of mind with his *' Times." 

For Madeline— the source of her wretched- 
ness was this. She felt herself called upon 
to merge all self-respect, in her anxiety to 
fulfil her uncle's and aunt's wishes. Thus 
late she had not learned to love Lord Forester. 
She knew no ill of him, and on the other hand, 
there was nothing in him, mentally or other- 
wise, that had proved attractive to her. She was 
about to take a step which might entail upon 

M 5 
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her a life-long repentance, in uniting herself 
to one whose chidP attractions were decidedly 
his title and estates, and who might himself 
very naturally grow cold towards her, if sW 
should continue to be unable to reciprocate 
the loVQ he had felt for,, and manifested to« 
wards her. 

That Friday night she lay awake for three 
or feur weary houni, and when^ from ex- 
haustion, she fell asleep, her dreams troubled 
hen She thought she was being borne on<- 
ward, at headlong speed, to the brink of a coal- 
pit at Woodfieldy without poweir to arrest* her 
coursei^ and awoke in. a fright, as she felt her 
foot slipping oYev the brink. Very many 
would hav'e hidden her disregard such things, 
but she had. lost the cheerfulness of mind 
which would otherwise ha^e) helped her to 
thxorW off the naorbid impressions that dream 
left upon her.. Skhe waa drifting away fiom 
old frieadsi who, she felity were stiAL rery dear 
to hen. She waa abouit to live,, dating a poirt. 
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of each year, neav to^ one who was immeasar*' 
ably her future husband's suporioir in every- 
thing except his wealth and title, aod to whx)m< 
she had given het heart's earliest and warmest 
lotre.^ It troubled her to find that in her nkus- 
ings«he was prone to fally almost meobanlcally, 
info ihe habit of instituting invidious com- 
parisons bet#eea the two men. Was she noi 
likely to draw a parallel between the chasm 
of her dream, and the marriage mi which she 
wais* about ta suffer a sort of burial,! away froii» 
him whahad once held a place in^h^r heart she 
could aever give up to another ?^-^between 
tbei headlong £^eed with Whioh,^ ^4n the^ 
visiidns of her head upon her bed^"' sh^ had 
s^med to' be propelled towards that chasm?^ 
and* the rapidity with which, against her m^ 
cUfiiaAion,! she was* being hurried by the fbvce 
of eircamataB^eS' into this obno2^u# fmar- 
riage ? It* \0as no sokice' whatever' to he» timfc 
she Waft onljr doin^ trhat mulkitudes do every 
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daj. Madeline held views as to the sacred* 
ness of marriage, almost verging on sacra- 
mentalism — ^views that certainly filled her 
with anzions questionings of herself as to 
the lawfulness of her binding herself with 
its obligations, to one whose chief power 
to render her happy lay in his title and posi- 
tion. Coold all the attractions of Belgravia 
compensate her for so great a self-sacrifice as 
this ? On the other hand, was she not, even 
now, treacherous towards Lord Forester In saf- 
fering herself to think still so much from time 
to time of Edward ? On and on passed the 
days in rapid flight, and still she could 
bring herself to take no decisive step. She 
was but a woman — one whom God had 
gifted with ability to confer happiness on any 
loving heart blended with her own ; one who 
— as those clothed upon with our human nature 
always do — ^herself was in quest of happiness. 
And, as such, would she fulfil her mission best 
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in becoming Lord Forester's wife, or in re- 
maining, possibly to the end of her days on 
earth, solitary and unattached ? 

In this state of mind she went, an hoar or 
two after breakfast, to the Hectory, having 
no suspicion whatever that Edward had ar- 
rived. Mrs. Grantley would listen to her, 
and perhaps say something to comfort and 
re -assure her. She would go and say an 
affectionate good-bye to her and Agnes, and 
ask for the continuance of their friendship 
towards her during life, as one who, in a great 
perplexity, had taken the course she deemed 
most advisable. 

She noticed a shyness on the part of Agnes 
towards her as she entered the drawing-room, 
together with an uneasy manner that im- 
pressed her with the feeling she was not a 
welcome visitor there. But Mrs. Grantley 
came forward to meet her with the kindly 
greeting of olden days ; a greeting into which 
entered no ingredient of stiffness or lack of 
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cordiality, — that of aa alfectioHiite Christian 
heart. She only shook her head meaningly 
at Agnes, so soon as she could find an oppor- 
tanity bo to do without danger of Madeline's 
obefrration of it; a movement which her 
daughter at once nndersbood to charge seraecy 
npod, her as to Edward's drriwal at home, 

"I wanted a. littlft chat with you, Bfrs, 
Qrantltty,— 'no don't go away, Agues ; I have 
no> secrets to keep &om yoa,-^be£brei leaving 
home em Wednesday." 

" St (iowtt, dear," Mrs. Grantley replied, 
as abei saiw the speaiku'^flaifried manner. 
" You are not looking well, this mopniug." 

" Well I oc^ I haven't been well Smv a lottg 
time. I feel as thoDgh I am goiDg' down 
hill altogethec/' and here Madeline's voice 
trembled, and tears filled her eyes. , 

It via6 cruel ^ Agnes^ hot she bro&e in with 
the Feinark, " Bat yau normt aoi giro way, 
you knoWf Maddinei; yoWU bd a Countess 
before you, die I '^ 
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There was jii8t a Uttle spice of acrimony 
in the tone in which this was spoken, that 
caused Madeline to look into Mrs. Lockwood's 
face appealin^y. Her mother too turned 
towards her^ with a shade of displeasure on 
her face. 

^^God knows^ Agnes, and He only^ who 
or what I may be. I am very sorry to leave 
such old firiendd ad yon ate^^bot you won't 
care for the separation." 

'* Well^ of course my busbaad is a liitle 
woorld in himself to me^-^^ sort of bundle of 
friends rolled up ittto one; You; know there 
is aiwh perfect aecord between us^'* 

^'^ 80 irt msf^t to be^ my deatf ; but so it is 
not alwaysi'' 

^^ Then the fault re»ts witb l^se who give 
themselves ta each oth^ in sa solentt a csotti- 
psttt without seeing that they caa agiree 
toj^thef befbt^'-handv'' 

^ I eafloei hem to say goouUbye^ Agnesi^ If 
yon. AcfOtt earQ' for my socie^ again,. I wiJl noC 
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obtrade it upon 70a ; but I have a heart, and 
should like to feel that we parted in friendship 
with each other." 

" Of course, and I don't want to hurt your 
feelings. I may be a little sore this morning, 
circumstances have arisen that make me so, 
but you know, Madeline, I never was a 
hypocrite." 

*' No, and we shall never feel towards each 
other as we have done," returned Madeline. 
** There is a barrier between us ; but for the 
sake of play-days, Agnes, spent so happily 
together, let us part comfortably." 

*' It will be better for me to leave you with 
mamma, awhile. Til come in again by-and- 
bye," Agnes said quietly, but coldly, and 
then turned and left the room. 

Mrs. Grantley asked Madeline, as she did 
so, to excuse her own absence for a moment, 
during which she arrested Agnes in the 
entrance hall, charged her with unkindness 
in manner, and cautioned her, on no account, 
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to betray the presence of Edward in the 
house. 

^^ He is not in the house, mamma. Walter 
and he are taking a walk this morning." 

This was spoken in an under-tone, and 
afterwards Mrs. Grantley re-entered the room. 

*' I have been reproving Agnes, my dear. 
Ton have enough to try you now without 
having to undergo positive unkindness." 

Madeline's fortitude had been on the point 
of giving way before, but now it broke down 
completely, and a flood of tears was the 
result. 

" I am not myself, Mrs* Grantley ; do for- 
give this weakness. I feel as though I had a 
great cloud here, and here (putting her hand 
to her head and heart), that wants a fall of 
tears to break it up. And I have much to 
say to you too, but feel puzzled how to begin. 
I have always loved you, Mrs. Grantley, and 
always shall." 
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^^ Then calm yourself, my deaf, and tell md 
what you have to say." 

^ But y du may find feult with me^ when I 
speak it. You may ^y I am not acting 
rightly towards Lord Forester ?" 

" My dear, I oould not 6f coUrs^ wish to 
hMr from you anything that would be likely 
to be displeasing to the ear^ of your future 
husband/' 

^^ YeS) but I am undecided hdw to act/' 

" I f(^el for you deeply, Madeline ; but I 
don't know at all how to help you to get over 
that diflaculty." 

** You see, Mrs. Grantldy^ I want yotl to 
know this, that Lord Forester was told by 
me^ months ago, I was nnprepareid for his 
offer', and that I could only hope to feel 
towards him^ as I believe he Aoe§ towards me, 
in course of tim^. Aunt Busby says she 
knows of many husbands and wives, who are 
happy enough together, but in whose case 
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there wds no very great mutaal affection to 
begin with." 

Mrs. GraQtlej looked troubled by, and re- 
pugnant at these words. 

** My dear," she replied, " I had rather not 
hear a word from you on that subject. Tou 
must really decide for yourself. Surely you 
look upon it as I did before I became a wife. 
It is a matter to commit earnestly to Him 
who first instituted marriage." 

^^ Ah, that it is that troubled me ) but mat- 
ters have gone to far now." 

" K He be with you, my child, you cannot 
but be happy." 

^^ Once He was with me, but I have not felt 
Him near, since that Easter-day celebration 
after my illness. I must have put a stumbling 
bh)ck in the way-—" 

She stopped si^ldenly as footsteps were 
heard approaching the door. 

The nezt moment she stood trembling — 
almost as one in the pveseocle of an apparition 
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— ^before Edward Qrautley. Her first im- 
polse afterwards was to leave the room quietly, 
merely giving Hm a Blight recognition as she 
did so, in passing ; bat, as she was moving 
towards the door, Agnes, having heard her 
brother's voice, came hastily into the room. 

As she entered, she saw the constrained 
manner of Edward and Madeline towards 
each other ; and was in the habit of saying, 
ever afterwards, that she believed that con- 
straint would always have been between them, 
if she had not spoken — as she did touchily 
and somewhat proudly. 

*'Not yet, Madeline, Our wounded hero, 
Captain Herbert. He loves you still." 

" Edward !'' 

"Madeline! This meeting was to be. Of 
course you will not be troubled by what 
Agnes has told you. I have no right — ^no 
claim " — he took both of her hands in saying 
this — "to speak to you on my own behalf 
as Agnes has spoken, unexpectedly, for me, 
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bat I can at least wish you that happiness in 
the love of another, which, at one time, I 
hoped you might have felt in mine." 

" Don't be a hypocrite, Edward. Look at 
her— is she happy ?-can she be happy?" 

Madeline's face was all a-glow. 

"Have I come home for this, Madeline? 
Are the old days to return ?" 

She had never removed her hands from 
within his ; and, as she caught those words, 
she must have forgotten Lord Forester alto- 
gether, for her head fell upon his breast. 

As it rested there, he told her that his own 
feelings towards her had known no ohange. 

" Then why did you act so cruelly ? Why 
should you have left England ?'' 

" To retrieve my position — to pay my debts. 
I have retrieved my position, and in a little 
while, I shall have paid all my debts, but I 
cannot make you rich or noble. Still, Made- 
line, it is for you to decide — will you be a 
peer's wife while I love you ?" 
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" No." 

^' And you will love me still, in spite of the 
past?" 

'* I never loved another/' 

" Then you are my own Madeline again/' 
cried Agnes, kissing her affectionately, ^^and, 
mamma, you shall soon have another daughter 
as well as another son." 

^^ But," said Lockwood, showing himself at 
that moment, ^^ what is to be done with this 

« 

document from his Grrace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, giving license to his well-beloved 
George, Lord Forester and Madeline — ^." 

** Oh, give it to me, Lockwood," interposed 
J A Grantley, ** Am I to bum it, Madeline ?" 

**No; let my hands do that," and she 
threw it into the flames, where it soon per- 
ished. 

Of oourse there were three peroons witii 
respect to whom Madeline still continued to 
be troubled^-^Lord Forester, and uncle and 
aunt Busby. Grantley himself walked ovei: 



iQ Woodfield, wd fpnpd Us owner 3q fep from 
beiog unj^mUble m his ^isappointjneptj thf^t 
b^ ^Jioitat^ him on his returq, ^nd allpiyed 
that Im own claim opi MadeUuf was no lon- 
ger to U thought of, m pomp^rispu with hip 

older one. Mr. Busby did not horsewhip 
Grantley, though he met him in the grounds 
on his way to see Madeline, as in olden days. 
Aunt Busby alone remained for awhile unpro- 
pitious ; but when Sleet the publisher accepted 
Grantley's M.S., and promised him a goodly 
sum for the copyright thereof, the winter in her 
deportment towards Ms^^li^e and Grantley, 
gradually melted into a more genial spring. 



They were married in Steeple-Norton 
church, and, two months afterwards, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Grantley took upon themselves 
the responsibility of sponsorship at the baptism 
of the ^second son of Walter and Agnes, 4>n 
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which occasion there was a large party at the 
Bectory, at which the Bosbys were present| 
and an old friend declared he had never known 
anyone of his age look so well as his old 
schoolfellow Peter Busbj did that day. 



THE END. 
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